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We break a “Law” 


To DEFINE something as a law—uni- 
form occurrence under the same condi- 
tions—is pretty ticklish business. One 
exception and your law evaporates. 

There are those who profess that 
to violate certain advertising ‘Thou 
shalts” and “Thou shalt nots” invites 
disaster. “Don’t talk manufacturing 
processes to the public. Sell them 
beauty, style, service, value—anything 
but details about how the thing is 
made,” has been set up as a taboo by 
well-meaning advisors. 

According to this orthodox ruling, 
the sales appeal for a watch chain 
should not stress its manufacture. 

We didn’t believe it, so we deliber- 
ately prepared the advertising of the 
R. F. Simmons Co., Attleboro, Mass., so 
that it should tell why Simmons Watch 
Chains are better. The copy illustrates 
the ingot and talks about the process. 
We have decorated this basic appeal 
with descriptions of the beauty, style, 
service and value of Simmons Chains, 
just as Simmons craftsmen fabricate 
them around the basic ingot. Judging 
by the way in which men of all walks 
are being convinced of Simmons Watch 
Chain quality, this has proved a con- 
vincing bit of evidence, 
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Dramatizations 


‘THE solid old earth began to quiver and quake. 
Its surface rippled with wrinkles. Rocks moved 
to and fro. 
What had happened? 
Each year had been compressed into a second. 
Each century’s earth movements were happening 
in less than 2 minutes. And the earth which we 
all thought so stable was revealed as a shivery, 
shaky mass. 

* eK 
WHEN advertising years are compressed into 
single experiences, they, too, dramatize the real 
nature of the progress attained. 
The monthly sales figures resolve into pronounced 
up or down movements.... 

* kK *K 
So it is that an advertiser never really knows his 
agency until the years have had time to tell. 


What do the years tell of Federal? 


In 1924, 89% of Federal’s billing consisted of 


accounts which had been Federal’s clients more 


than 3 years. 
kK K * 


The above is an extract from “‘Dramatizations”’ in 
The INTERRUPTING Idea for May. Com- 
plete copy will be sent to executives upon application. 
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Issued weekly. 


Vor. CXXXI 


HEN a concern manufac- 
tures and distributes a vast 
number of different items—dif- 
ferent in size, shape and mate- 


rial, although related to each 
other in a general way—it is 
practically impossible to avoid 
overlooking certain items from 


time to time. These neglected or 
forgotten items of merchandise 
might, conceivably, lie in stock 
for years, making their presence 
felt only at inventory time. It 
takes no financial wizard to pic- 
ture in his mind the many good 
round dollars that are eaten up 
through interest on investment, 
cost of space and loss of sales 
because of these overlooked items. 

The Walworth Manufacturing 
Company, which makes about 
23,000 different things—iron, steel 
and brass fittings and valves and 
tools—and distributes many more 
kindred items through its branch 
houses, has the problem of over- 
looked stock on its hands con- 
tinually. In years past, when the 
income tax was not so great a 
factor in business profits and 
losses, and when not so much 
stress was laid, perhaps, upon the 
importance of a balanced inven- 
tory, a few hundred kinds of fit- 
tings and valves which occupied 








space in the stock rooms did not 
Cause the concern which they do 
today. But under modern busi- 
Ness conditions they haunt the 
dreams of branch and sales mana- 
gers, 
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How Walworth Speeds Slow Movers 
Among Its 23,000 Items 


A Series of Plans Which Have Gone a Long Way toward Eliminating 
What Was Once a Serious Problem 


By W. C. Mattox 


Of The Walworth Manufacturing Company 


The overlooked article in the 
stock room is better known, per- 
haps, as the slow mover. It has 
always been present. As far back 
as the early Sixties, when Wal- 
worth was a comparatively young 
firm, the records show that certain 
commodities lay in the bins or on 
the warehouse shelves using up 
space and dollars; receiving only 
passing notice from the packers and 
store salesmen and _ apparently 
none at all from the management. 

“Here is that pile of odd-sized - 


fittings again,” someone would 
say when the annual physical 
count was being taken. “We'll 


have to do something about them. 
We never have a call for the 
things. I think they ought to be 
junked.” 

But they were seldom sent back 
to the foundry for re-melting. A 
year later they would show up 
again, as regularly and persistent- 
ly as a birthday or the income 
tax. 

This continued until the Wal- 
worth company, several years 
ago, discovered that in times of 
rapid change from expansion to 
depression these slow movers 
were tremendously important fac- 
tors in the matter of profits and 
losses. Then the company took 
definite action in two directions: 

First, to eliminate the slow 
movers, so far as possible, at 
their source. That is to say, to 
prevent the trouble by getting at 
the cause. 


Table of Contents on page 186 








Second, to wage continual war- 
fare on these items by constantly 
holding them up to the attention 
of sales managers and salesmen. 

Both methods have been very 
successful. Today, the problem 
still exists—it always will—but it 
is not the serious problem that it 
was a few years back. The same 
old ghosts do not rise up to haunt 
the company year after year. 
Their forms are changed, at least, 
and their number is _ steadily 
diminishing. 

The preventive plan was part 
of a greater movement instituted 
by Walworth which had as its ob- 
ject the application of more scien- 
tific principles of control. How- 
ard Coonley, president, started it 
about six years ago, when he be- 
gan asking some pertinent ques- 
tions about the company’s 23,000 
items. 

“T have always been told that 
we made 23,000 different things,” 


said Mr. Coonley, “but I can’t 
find that anybody has_ ever 
actually counted them. I want to 


know exactly how many items we 
manufacture. But more than that, 
I want to know what the items 
are that move fastest out of our 
stock bins. Let us determine how 
many of these 23,000 are really 
profitable and what percentage of 
the whole makes up the bulk of 
our business.” 

The count was made and, aside 
from disclosing that the 23,000 


items were no exaggeration, it 
brought out these interesting 
facts: 


That 60 per cent of the com- 
pany’s sales was made up of 
about 600 of the 23,000 items. 

That more than 22,000 were 
more or less of the slow-moving 
variety. 

That there were items in the 
stock rooms, in which large sums 
of money were tied up and from 
which no sales had been made for 
years. 

Now, in very few cases was it 
possible to eliminate any of these 
space fillers entirely. As a full- 
line manufacturer, the company 
felt it must be ready to supply 
any items called for which com- 
petitors could supply. But cer- 
tainly the odd lines could be re- 
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moved from the routine manu- 
facturing program and this was 
promptly done. Thereafter, a 
large number of such items were 
designated as “specials” and made 
up only on special orders, charged 
for on a sound basis. 

Thus, at one swoop, the com- 
pany dealt a blow at the slow- 
mover curse. No longer, when 
someone calls for odd fittings or 
valves which have lain in the 
stock bins for years, are such 
items promptly replaced in stock, 
at the expense of interruption to 
the factory routine, extra invest- 
ment and doubtful profit. The 
room vacated is given over to one 
of the “valiant 600,” as some of 
the Walworth sales folk are fond 
of calling them. 


APPLICATION OF CYCLE THEORY 


The next blow at the slow- 
mover was just as effective. The 
Walworth management was one 
of the first concerns to apply the 
cycle theory of business to its 
own affairs. It learned, after 
long and patient study, that the 
demand for certain sizes and 
kinds of fittings and valves moved 
upward and downward in recur- 
rent peaks and valleys just as does 
business as a whole. There were 
various reasons for this. The 
cycle theory applied to the build- 
ing industry was perhaps the 
outstanding case, and _ illustrates 
how the application of this theory 
affected the slow moving or over- 
looked items of manufacture. 

A building boom begins wit 
residence building and _ grow: 
until the stage of industria 
expansion calls for factory cot 
struction. There are several inter- 
médiate stages, each one affecting 
the Walworth business in that eac! 
creates a demand for a differen! 
series of types or sizes of pif 
fittings and valves for construc: 
tion purposes. This had alway: 
been true, of course, but hal 
never been known and _ analyzed 
by the management. Under tht 
previous scheme of things, ¢ 
building boom merely meant i 
creased manufacturing activity, 











affecting the entire line. Now," 
meant something quite differett 
The manufacturing program wi 
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Steady Circulation Growth 


—and a reason 


EEPLY conscious of the growing 

interest in religion in America, 
the Christian Herald has been quick 
to increase its editorial vigor, 


The selection of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
as Associate Editor is but one of the 
steps in this process. 


The result is not only an increasing 
circulation, but also an enlivened in- 
terest among all Christian Herald 
families. 


Christian Herald 


Bible House 


New York 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 












timed to synchronize with the 
changing scenes in the develop- 
ment of a building program. The 
result was that the company all 
but eliminated the items which 
previously poured into stock dur- 
ing an era of building activity— 
but which were put on the market 
too late to meet the demand ex- 
isting when the order to manu- 
facture went into the plant. 

In previous years, such items 
laid in stock, waiting for another 
building boom to set up a re- 
newed demand. Now they are 
not made until the building cycle 
swings around to the stage which 
causes renewed demand. And so 
another large cut was made in the 
slow-mover list. 

Yet, certain items continue to 
remain among the “overlooked.” 
It is a mystery, sometimes, how 
they get into stock. Like the 
poor, they are always present and 
they are always a thorn in the 
side of a sales manager. The 
facts obtained through the studies 
previously made had brought this 
problem of slow movers into 
greater prominence and the Wal- 
worth branch managers tuned up 
their wits to devise means of get- 
ting them out of the stock bins. 
There are various plans which 
have proved successful. 

In one branch a “slow list” was 
developed. It consisted of items 
which were not selling. Each item 
was numbered and every sales- 
man outside and inside the store 
was given a copy. The manager, 
at sales meetings, impressed upon 
the men the importance of mov- 
ing the stuff and offered a cash 
prize, to be awarded at specified 
intervals, to the man who suc- 
ceeded in selling the most “slow 
list” items. 

That was three years ago. The 
plan has worked admirably and 
today the list is not so long, by 
half, as when it was first estab- 
lished. Every salesman has ac- 
customed himself to keeping post- 
ed on the various items contained 
in the list and to take instant ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to 
make a sale from it. There is no 
price cutting done to lure buyers. 
Every item taken from the “slow 
list” thus far has been sold at 
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a sound price, carrying a legiti- 
mate profit. 

Not long ago, someone found 
in the stock bins a number of 
old pipe tongs — superseded years 
ago by the Stillson and _ chain 
wrenches. There had not been a 
sale of a pipe tong for years. 
Many of the younger men scoffed 
at the idea that anyone would 
buy the things. But they were 
placed in the “slow list” and sev- 
eral of the tongs were displayed 
in the store’s show window. And 
in a few days the entire lot was 
sold. 

It seems that the old pipe tongs 
are peculiarly adapted to use in 
hot houses and in modern gar- 
dens where artificial watering sys- 
tems are employed and there was 
a genuine demand for them in the 
horticultural field. That item 
speedily disappeared from the 
“slow list.” 

Another manager hit upon a 
plan for displaying his slow mov- 
ers to customers by having each 
salesman carry a sample of one 
such item in his bag for a month. 
Each man was instructed to make 
a month’s drive on that particular 
item, to talk it up as a special 
sales effort. Not a call was to be 
made without showing the sam- 
ple and making a bid for a sale. 
The results were surprising. In 
many cases, customers would dis- 
cover that the valve, or tool or 
odd-sized fitting, was exactly what 
they needed. Hundreds of over- 
looked lines in the stock bins, long 
regarded as hopelessly stagnant 
or obsolete, were entirely wiped 
out. 

To further the cause, an inter- 
branch exchange system was set 
up’ by which sales of obsolete ot 
slow-moving items were frequent- 
ly made possible. A customer in 
Seattle calls for a 3%%4-inch gal- 
vanized ell—one of the typical 
pieces for which there is little 
demand. The Seattle branch hap- 
pens to have none in stock. The 
salesman immediately recognizes 
the fitting as one of the slow mov- 
ers. There is a list of all such 
items in the office, showing tht 









stock at all the other branche: 
A glance at this list tells the sale 
(Continued on page 112) 
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each “Looks like our physics laboratory at school.” 

one “More than that, Dick. This laboratory puts into 
onth. practical application those simple electrical principles 
make which have built up a network of rapid, dependable 
— communication from coast to coast.” 
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The great basic industries of the country are finding 
to be that through advertising they can build up an enormous 
sam- volume of good-will. Pleasant, educational talks in 


sale. print are working wonders of good feeling in the minds 
. in of the millions of people whose lives and happiness 
1 dis- depend upon the telephone, the telegraph, the railroads. 
ol or Not the least important audience is the growing youth of 
what today, the consumers of tomorrow. 

oo Through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN 
, long Boy, the basic industries can lay the foundation for that 
gnant good-will asset so important to their continued welfare. 
wiped The editorial policy displays to the minds of its half- 
; million readers the romance, the achievement, the vital 
inter part which industries play in American life. Fifteen and 
as s¢t a half to sixteen years old on the average, just at the 
ete of hero-worshipping age, they make THE AMERICAN Boy 
quent: a trusted chum and advisor. 
ner Small wonder that the sticking power of advertising 
h a to youth in its own publication is of such unquestioned 
ed Pa value! Tell the story of your industry, your problems, 
Tittle your ideals of service in THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy 
h i received by July 10th will appear in September. 
ygnizes 
v = ‘The ° B 

cn 

i merican Doy 
anches “The Biggest. Brightest. Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 
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ENGLAND and 
are facing their 


ForTY-ONE per cent of the world’s in- 
ternational trade is controlled by Great 
Britain and America. 

Fifty-four per cent of all merchant ship- 
ping flies the British or American flag. 

Today as never before world trade looks 
to England and America for leadership. 

Here lies the opportunity for these two 
nations to establish international trade on 
a firm and lasting foundation. 

England’s centuries of experience in 
penetrating remote corners of the globe 
have blazed the trail in. opening up new 
markets. 
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AMERICA 
greatest opportunity 


America, in keeping pace with her own 
rapidly growing population, has been 
forced to develop in advertising a means 
to sell to new markets. 


Working together England and Amer- 
ica can combine their experience to the 
advantage of both. Upon this sound basis 
of large scale marketing and selling will be 
built the future of world commerce. 


J. WALTER THompson CoMPANY 
Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON: Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 











Real Silk Mills Wins in Court on 


Canvasser Issue 





U. S. Supreme Court Passes on Taxation of Canvassers—A 
Far-Reaching Decision 


. Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


CCORDING to a recent de- 

cision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, local and 
State governments cannot legally 
tax house-to-house canvassers 
with prohibitive license fees and 
penal bonds, when such taxation 
interferes with interstate com- 
merce or is imposed for the pur- 
pose of preventing fraud. This 
opinion, the result of an appeal 
from the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth District, by 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
in its case against the city of 
Portland, Oregon, will have a far- 
reaching effect. It is estimated 
that 480 towns and cities have 
adopted ordinances that may be 
affected by the decision, and that 
twenty-two have passed laws simi- 
lar to the Portland ordinance. 

An interesting and important 
phase of the case is the part taken 
by the Curtis Publishing Company 
and the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany. Both of these organizations 
entered briefs by which it was 
shown that the obtaining of orders 
by soliciting agents is an indispen- 
sable element of interstate com- 
merce and cannot be separated as 
an isolated transaction from the 
business of printing and selling 
periodicals. These briefs also set 
forth other important facts re- 
garding the method of selling 
through canvassers. 

In handing down the Supreme 
Court decision, Justice McRey- 
nolds explained that the appellant 
employs 2,000 representatives who 
solicit in most of the important 
cities and towns throughout the 
Union, and has built up a business 
of approximately $10,000,000 a 
year. About twenty solicitors 
operate in Portland, Oregon. 

He also related that, in May, 
1923, the city of Portland passed 
an ordinance which requires every 
person who goes from place to 
place taking orders for goods for 


future delivery and receives pay- 
ment or any deposit of money in 
advance, to secure a license and 
file a bond. The license fee is 
$12.50 quarterly for each person 
on foot and $25 if he uses a 
vehicle. The bond must be in the 
penal sum of $500 and conditioned 
to make final delivery of ordered 
goods and to fulfill all other 
agreements of the sale. 

By a bill filed in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for Oregon, the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills challenged the 
ordinance and asked that its en- 
forcement be restrained on the 
ground, among others, that it in- 
terferes with and burdens inter- 
state commerce and is repugnant 
to Article 1, Section 8, of the 
Federal Constitution. The trial 
court upheld the enactment and 
sustained a motion to dismiss the 
bill, and this decision was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


EXTRACTS FROM DECISiON 


Both of these trials were fully 
reported and editorially explained 
by Printers’ Ink. In reversing 
the decree of the lower courts, the 
Supreme Court decision set forth 
the method of sale employed by 
the appellant and other conditions 
of the case, and then continued: 

“The negotiation of sales of 
goods which are in another State, 
for the purpose of introducing 
them into the State in which the 
negotiation is made, is interstate 
commerce. Manifestly, no license 
fee could have been required of 
appellant’s solicitors if they had 
traveled at its expense and re- 
ceived their compensation by direct 
remittances from it. And we are 
unable to see that the burden on 
interstate commerce is different or 
less because they are paid through 
retention of advance partial pay- 
ments made under definite con- 
tracts negotiated by them. Nor 


can we accept the theory that an 
expressed purpose to prevent pos- 
sible frauds is enough to justify 
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ow’s Business 


in lowa? 


HILE making a sur- 

vey of grocery and 
drug stores in 74 central 
Iowa towns this month we 
inquired of each merchant, 
‘‘How does your present 
volume of business compare 
with that of a year agoP” 


54% said ‘10 to 50% better” 


34% replied ‘‘about the 
same”’ 


12% answered “behind last 
year.” 


To better your Iowa distri- 
bution and sales, advertise 
consistently in the news- 
papers Iowa depends upon— 


The Des Moines Register 


and 'Tribune-News 


160,000 DAILY 
140,000 SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
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legislation which really interferes 
with the free flow of legitimate 
interstate commerce.” 

An interesting detail of the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills’ selling method 
was brought out during the argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court. 
It was claimed that an advance 
payment is necessary as an induce- 
ment to the purchaser to take the 
goods when delivered and pay the 
balance of the purchase price, and 
in case of their rejection by the 
purchaser, to recoup the appellant 
for the selection and packing of 
the goods and the expense of for- 
warding them and having them 
returned. 

Without this protection, it was 
contended, the manufacturer would 
be at the mercy of the purchaser 
who declined to receive the goods 
he has ordered. “A small advance 
payment at any rate saves him 
from actual loss; and no doubt 
experience has shown that it ma- 
terially tends to hold the purchaser 
to his order. One who has paid 
in advance $1 on a $6 order, or 
$2 on a $12 order, or $3 on a $16 
order is not likely to forfeit what 
has been paid for a whim or mere 
change of mind. For this reason, 
the advance payment is indispens- 
able. This, the court below failed 
to appreciate when it said that the 
advance payment was required to 
compensate the solicitor indirectly 
and that all the appellant had to 
do to escape the license and bond 
was to cease requiring it. But 
such a change would be the elimi- 
nation of a vital factor in the ap- 
pellant’s business. 

“Facing the problem of the pay- 
ment of the compensation of thou- 
sands of solicitors all over the 
country and an advance payment 
being indispensable, the natural 
solution of it was to fix the pay- 
ment at the sum equivalent to a 
workable compensation to the 
solicitor in connection with each 
order and allow him to retain it, 
thereby saving an open account 
with each solicitor and remittances 
from him and to him.” 

The brief submitted by the 
Crowell company called the atten- 
tion of the court particularly to 
the situation so far as it concerns 
magazine publishers. It explained 
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that subscriptions to magazines are 
obtained almost entirely through 
solicitors who collect a part, if 
not all, of the subscription price 
of one or several magazines for a 
year in advance. 

In the case of this company, it 
is explained, no subscriptions are 
accepted by the agent, but all are 
forwarded to the company’s office 
for acceptance. It is estimated by 
the Crowell company that the an- 
nual loss of revenue, in case of the 
enforcement by municipalities gen- 
erally of bond and license ordi- 
nances for canvassers, would 
amount to $5,228,570 on circula- 
tion, and $5,807,259 on advertising. 

In its petition for leave to file a 
brief, the Curtis company claimed 
that it employed approximately 
75,000 canvassers, and more than 
200 in the city of Portland. It 
also pointed out that the ordinance 
in question, if extended to apply 
to the canvassers of subscriptions, 
as under the broad language of the 
ordinance it might be, would not 
only be burdensome but in most 
cases prohibitive, and would virtu- 
ally prevent the company from so- 
liciting subscriptions in the city of 
Portland and in other cities where 
similar ordinances have been or 
may be enacted. 


W. L. Hoagland to Direct 
L. C. Smith Foreign Sales 


Warren L. Hoagland has been ap- 
pointed foreign sales manager of ‘ 
Smith & Brothers Typewriter, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. For the last year he 
has been chief of the specialties divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington. Previous 
to that he was foreign manager of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 








Campaign to Start on English 
Gravy Maker 


Southern and Middle Western news- 
papers will be used in a campaign which 
Cerebos Ltd., London, will conduct to 
introduce Bisto, a ravy thickening and 
flavorer. deel Harmon, Inc., New 
York, ‘vill’ direct this advertising. 





Peerless Motor Account for 


Gardner Agency 
The Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising 
account with the Chicago office of the 
Gardner . Advertising Company, Inc. 
Plans call for the use of newspapers 
and magazines. 
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Perfumes, Cosmetics and 
Toilet Preparations— 


HICH brands do Mil- 

waukee people prefer? 
Volume III of the new 1925 
Milwaukee Consumer Analy- 
sis reveals this information, 
giving number and percentage 
of brand consumers, per 
capita consumption and much 
other important data. This 
survey, based on personal in- 
terviews with a true cross- 
section of all Milwaukee 
families, discloses many sales 
opportunities for advertisers in 
the rich Milwaukee- Wisconsin 
market. 


Men’s clothing and jewelry 
are also covered in the same 
volume. 

















quest to anyone interested in building bigger 


A copy of this survey will be mailed upon re- The Milwaukee 
business in these lines. Ask for volume III. 
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HE average net paid circu- 
lation of the Chicago Sunday 
Herald and Examiner for the six 
months ending March 31st, was 


1,120,294 


This is the highest record ever attained by 
any American newspaper. It is the peak 
of a record that has been maintained at 
“more than a million for more than a year.” 





The vast army of readers who have con- 
tributed to this achievement are a prosper- 
ous class, a discriminating class for they 
pay more for the Chicago Sunday Herald 
and Examiner than they would have to 
pay for another newspaper. 





Chicago Heraldaas 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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owr More than a Year’ 


National advertisers have the benefit of 
this Niagara of sales power at the lowest 
milline rate of any Chicago newspaper, 
daily or Sunday—in fact of any newspaper 
rate of standard record. 


The advertising message of any manu- 
facturer of a meritorious product, printed 
more than a million times in a single issue, 
placed in over a million homes, and read 
by more than three million people, will 
naturally be translated into sales. 


Circulation Is Power 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 





ind Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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“GOWHERE ||. 
MONEY IS” || 





It was good advice that the thrifty | “ 
Scot gave his eligible son: “Don’t marry fie 
for money—but go where money is.” ee 

Advertisers don’t get far if they don’t a 
“oo where money is.” One reason why = 
The Chicago Daily News is the most me 


















effective advertising medium in Chicago | the 
is that its vast circulation—400,000 daily | pe 
average—includes the great majority of | _ 
thrifty, financially competent households ette 
of Chicago and its suburbs. IT to, 
These households read The Daily News - 
with interest and confidence, and are ac- pom 
customed to look to it for buying informa- fart 
tion and guidance. In this capacity it = 
renders them a most complete service, for bo 
in volume and variety of display advertis- | oe 
ing, and in numbers and scope of its but 
classified advertising, it is a veritable rca 
directory and guide to whatever offer- > 
ings of sale or service the market affords. 1 ete 
Readers appreciate this service and buy | all 
accordingly. | on 
| | the ¢ 

IS un 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS a 
First in Chicago | Pa 

“Milk 
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How De Laval Sold Milkers to 





Doubting Thomases 


Farmers Would Not Believe That Milkers Were Practical, So De Laval 
Used Testimonials to Convince Them 


By Charles G. Muller 


DMITTED—testimonials 
LA old stuff. 

But age cannot wither the charm 
of their infinite variety and more 
than one advertiser in the general 
field is successfully using the 
ancient testimonial to put his prod- 
uct before the public. You have 
only to turn over the advertising 
pages to find Chauncey Depew 
telling how good his Elgin watch 
is, to find Will Rogers rooting for 
Bull Durham, to find men and 
women in various fields telling of 
the benefits derived from eating 
Fleischmann’s yeast. In the news- 
papers you'll find prominent 
theatrical folk bearing witness to 
the fine qualities of Murad cigar- 
ettes. Yes, indeed, the testimonial 
is old stuff, but its power seems 
to grow greater with its years. 

In the farm field, today, though 
the testimonial has been much 
abused there, this advertising form 
continues to sell merchandise. The 
farmer continues to buy products 
that other farmers have tested, 
found good and put their O.K. on. 
The farmer continues to accept 
testimonials with greater faith 
than the average advertising. Not 
that he believes advertising less, 
but that he believes testimonials 
more. So taking advantage of 
this oft-proved fact, the De Laval 
Separator Company is using the 
age-old testimonial as the basis of 
a campaign to put its De Laval 
milker into the barns of farmers 
all over the United States. 

Selling a milking machine to a 
farmer is a hard proposition. In 
the first place, a milking machine 
is unique. It is, as probably very 
few realize, the only machine that 
works on a living animal. This at 
once makes it “unnatural” and 
makes the farmer skeptical of it. 
“Milk cows bv machinery? It 
can't be done. They’ve been trying 


are 








fifty years to do it, and they 
haven’t done it yet,” he declares. 
“It’s against nature.” 

Successful selling against op- 
position such as this requires real 
thought and work. The farmer 
is right in his remarks about fifty 
years of experimenting to build a 
machine that will take the place of 
hand milking. Even Dr. Gustav 
De Laval, whose cream separator 
is almost standard farm equip- 
ment today, did not get anywhere 
in his efforts over a period of 
twenty years to design a machine 
milker that would stand the test 
of actual milking conditions. But 
finally, in 1916, the company 
turned out a milker that followed 
ideas worked out in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Knowing the farm field from 
experience with the cream sepa- 
rator, on which, incidentally, De 
Lavai had built the finest of repu- 
tations, the company decided to 
give this highly specialized new 
machine actual farm tests before 
trying to put it generally before 
practical farmers. 


ONE HUNDRED MILKERS TESTED IN 
THE FIELD 


Accordingly, about a hundred 
milkers were sold and put into 
use in 1916 on a variety of farms 
and under a variety of conditions. 
They were carefully watched for 
weaknesses. They were given 
hard use to test their ability to 
stand up. And it was found that 
the principle of the machine was 
all right. It was found that the 
machines worked under all sorts 
of conditions. Besides this, and 
very important as a selling point, 
they proved themselves to be fool- 
proof. Finally, it was found that, 
contrary to general belief, the 
milking machines did better work 
than hand milkers could do. They 
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gave more milk, by actual tests. 

De Laval’s problem was to get 
farmers to believe these facts. The 
cows could not go around and 
tell skeptical herd owners that 
they preferred machine milking to 
hand milking. The farmers who 
used the milkers couldn’t take time 
off to do it either. And, because 
the average farmer had seen so 
many unsatisfactory attempts at 
machine milking, the company 
realized that ordinary forms of 
advertising would not be fully con- 
vincing. 

But owners of cows who were 
enthusiastic over machine milking 
could tell about their experiences. 
The farmers who were using the 
machines could write what they 
thought of them. And the com- 
pany could show these written 
proofs of the machine’s work to 
other farmers. So the testimon- 
ial became the basis of De Laval’s 
advertising to milker prospects. 
One farmer was to be used to 
sell another. 

In 1920, the company began to 
push the milker, and, in 1921, it 
swung into a strong effort to 
make the machine generallv popu- 
lar. There were five obstacles to 
be overcome at this time. There 
was a depression that year, and 
business was not good. The sec- 
ond obstacle was that of price, for 
the milking machine averaged 
$300 to $500 cost to the farmer 
and ran up to a couple of thou- 
sand dollars for the very expen- 
sive types. 

Then, too, the machine was not 
the sort of merchandise to be sold 
right off the dealer’s floor. It 
had to be installed with much pip- 
ing and put in running order. It 
was harder to sell, therefore, than 
something the farmer could simply 
put into his car and take out to 
the farm. The fourth obstacle 
was the feeling of consumers that 
clean milk could not be obtained 
with machines. And the fifth 
hurdle was the general impression 
that milking machines were im- 
practicable, the idea being based 
on unsatisfactory experiences with 
some earlier types of machines. 

That was the job that testimon- 
ials tackled over four years ago. 
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How well they did the job is 
shown by the 25,000 De Laval 
milkers in use today and the 
spreading market for them. Sales- 
men now find farmers agreeing 
that automatic milkers are prac- 
ticable and satisfactory, and some 
100,000 names are on the com- 
pany’s lists as prospects for ma- 
chines. Testimonial advertising 
bore the burden of this task and 
continues to bear it in 1925. 
How were testimonials used? 
For the most part, they were 
gathered into big folders and small 
folders and sent out as broadsides 
to the prospect lists. In 1921 and 
1922, the company sent out one 
big mailing entitled: “The Better 
Way of Milking.” It was a large 
folder filled with actual testi- 
monials of farmers who used the 
milker on large and small herds, 
under all conditions. In 1923, 
four issues of “The Better Way 
of Milking” went out. In 1924 
one big folder of testimonials and 
several small ones filled out the 
direct-mail schedule. This year, 
the first mailing was a broadside 
featuring testimonials from world 
record cows; the second mailing 
was the “De Laval Dairyman,” 
which gave dairy information, and 
the third was the milking folder 
which was replete with testimon- 
ials. In all, about a half-dozen 
pieces will be sent out this year. 


LETTERS EMPHASIZE RESULTS 


Salesmen and agents have not 
talked mechanics in selling the 
milking machine, and neither have 
the testimonials. Instead of stress- 
ing what makes the machine work, 
the testimonials stress how suc- 
cessfully it works. Letter after 
letter and picture after picture 
emphasize results. Testimonials 
from small farmers, farmers with 
big herds, some with record cows, 
some with just ordinary cows; all 
carry the selling message of re- 
sults to other farmer prospects. 

The idea is not that the farmer 
will read all of these letters and 
look at all of the pictures, ex- 
plains C. L. Reisner, advertising 
manager, but that he will get @ 
good, solid impression about the 
way the milkers work for ever) 
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kind of farmer. The appeal of 
these testimonials is based chiefly 
on what users have accomplished 
with the machines, and by massing 
the testimonials the company feels 
certain that even the most casual 
reader will get the impression the 
testimonials try to get over. And 
no matter what kind of a farmer 
he is, some of the letters and pic- 
tures are bound to attract him. 

The big herd owner whose cows 
produce, with a milking machine, 
certified milk of the finest quality 
tells his story next to a man whose 
letter shows him to be just an hon- 
est-to-gosh farmer with trouble- 
some cows. His letter reads: “We 
had one Holstein that was a terror 
to milk. She gave a lot of milk 
but we had decided to get rid of 
her. But the De Laval milks her 
fine.” 

The objection that machines do 
not give clean milk is met with 
testimonials from a man whose 
milk showed “an average bacteria 
count of 6,000 lower than my near- 
est competitor,” and from a prize 
cheese maker whose product won 
first prize at the National Dairy 
Show using milk from a De Laval 
milker. 

How these machines keep boys 
on the farm by freeing them from 
the drudgery of milking is another 
appeal. “My twelve-year-old son 
operates one without any assist- 
ance. It is pleasing to the cow 
and very gratifying to me to have 
the drudgery of the old way of 
milking removed.” 

Other testimonials show how 
the help problem can be solved. 

The testimonial plan has been 
carried into actual selling work by 
salesmen and dealers. After get- 
ting one machine in a district, they 
have used it as a working testi- 
monial of what the product will 
do. They give tests and demon- 
strations with it for the surround- 
ing community. They point out to 
Frank Tuttle what James Young 
is doing with a machine. 

In the beginning, agents got 
farmers to promise, on installa- 
tion, that they would write later 
and express their opinion of the 
machine. Some time after, agents 
Wrote to users and asked how they 
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liked the milkers. These letters 
were then sent to the main office 
and used in various broadsides and 
folders. In five years, the testi- 
monials have been changed con- 
stantly and kept up to date. 

The company tries to have these 
letters not only varied but also 
not too extravagant in their praise. 
Along with the very finest, there 
are some of the common, ordinary 
kind. These testimonials are used 
only in consumer advertising. 

Besides letters, pictures are 
lavishly employed to tie-up with 
the actual testimonial. Here again, 
the basic idea is to show on how 
many different kinds of farms the 
milker is used. Pictures of big 
farms and little farms show the 
reader where the testimonial came 
from. The farmer himself is 
photographed using the milkers, 
and pictures of young boys and 
girls handling the machines lend 
that touch of reality to the testi- 
monials which no amount of ordi- 
nary advertising could create. 

These photographs are obtained 
by the salesmen and agents who 
either snap the pictures themselves 
or have a photographer take them 
at no expense to the farmer. And 
just as the salesmen and agents 
use a machine on one farm to 
sell another farmer, they use these 
photographs to show prospects 
what Tuttle and Young and Hal- 
sey are doing with De Laval 
milkers. These photographs, like 
the testimonials, are renewed 
regularly. 





Union Carbide Advertising 


Appointments 

W. F. Thatcher has been appointed 
gnc! advertising manager, and Paul 
. West, assistant a advertising 
manager, of the subsidiary companies 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration, New York. Among the sub- 
sidiary companies of that corporation 
are: the National Carbon Company, Inc., 
The Linde Air Products Company, The 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., Union Car- 
bide Company, Oxweld Acetylene Com- 
5B’ Haynes Stellite Company, and 
- B. Colt Company. Both Mr. Thatcher 
and Mr. West will have their headquar- 
ters at New York. 


E. O. Heyl Leaves Pet Milk 

E. O. Heyl has resigned as general 
sales manager of the Pet Milk Sales 
Corporation, St. Louis. 
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MacManus Buys Interest in 
W. N. Albee Company 


MacManus, Incorporated, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has purchased an in- 
terest in the William N. Albee Com- 
pany, Detroit, direct- mail pre-selling. 
Under a re-organization, this company 
becomes a division of the MacManus 
agency serving it in carrying out pre- 
selling campaigns and, in addition, will 
continue to care for its present clients. 

William N. Albee continues as presi- 
dent of the company. E. J. Steiner, of 
MacManus, Incorporated, becomes 
treasurer, and Fran L. Lee and 
George E. Ellis, both of whom have 
been long associated with Mr. Albee, 
will be vice-president and secretary re- 
spectively. 


Macfadden to Start New 


Publication 

Movie Magazine is the title of a 
new monthly periodical to be published 
by the Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
New York. The new magazine will 
start with a September issue. 

In editorial content, Movie Magazine 
will contain fiction, interviews, news 
and household departments. Its page 
size will be 1134 inches by 8% inches 
and its type page will be 10% by 7% 
inches. 

Charles A. Penn has been appointed 
director of advertising. 


New Accounts for Brennan- 
Phelps Agency 


The Art Metal Products Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Humidiator 
Radiator Covers, the Milani Company, 
Milani French 


Chicago, maker of 
Dressing, and the Gray & udley 
Hardware Company, Nashville, Tenn., 


manufacturer of the Washington Home 
Furnace, have placed their advertising 
accounts with The  Brennan-Phelps 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
formerly the Brennan-Eley Company. 


Music Merchants Advocate 


; ’ . 
“Printers’ Ink’s” Model Statute 
The Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce, New York, has sent a peti- 
tion to members of the music trade in 
Illinois, advocating passage of the bill 
on fraudulent advertising based on the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, which is 
now before the [Illinois legislature. 
Members are urged to be on guard and 
not allow the word “knowingly” to be 
inserted in the act, which would make 
the law valueless. 


Will Direct Rotary 


Convention Advertising 
Frank Hubbell, president of The 
House of Hubbell, Inc., Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, is chairman of the 
publicity committee which is directing 
the advertising of the Rotary Inter- 
national convention which is to be held 
at Cleveland from June 15 to 19. 
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Southern Furniture Manufac- 


turers Discuss Campaign 

A co-operative advertising campaign 
was one of the principal tapics of dis- 
cussion at the semi-annual meeting of 
the Southern Furniture Manufacturers 
Association, which was held at Char- 
lotte, N. Cc. Such advertising would 
be financed by having each contrib- 
uting manufacturer pay a certain sum 
each month, based on the volume of 
business which he is doing. It is es- 
timated that sufficient funds could thus 
be raised to conduct a comprehensive 
campaign through furniture trade 
papers reaching furniture dealers in 
the South. 

A committee of three was appointed 
to work out a plan which will be sub 
mitted to the association at its next 
meeting. The members of the com- 
mittee are C. E. Keiger, Statesville, 
uN. C, ¥..0. Tete ane C. Tom- 
venti of High Point, : nm. 


Chasies W. Green with Griffin, 


Johnson & Mann 

Charles W. Green, M.D., has be- 
come associated with Griffin, Johnson 
& Mann, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. For a number of years he 
was associated with The Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., and, more recently, he 
has been engaged in free lance work. 


New Account with Harry C. 
Michaels Agency 


Morris & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
maker of Paul Jones women’s and 
clothing, has placed itc advertis- 


boys’ 

ing account with the Harry C. Michaels 
Company, New York adve rtising 
agency. A campaign on Paul Jones 


nurse costumes has started. 


R. C. Spohn Joins 
Gardner Agency 


Robert C. Spohn has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Park & Tilford t 
join the Gardner p Bat Aol Company, 
New York, as an account executive. He 
was for ten years with the Scripps 
McRae League of Newspapers, now the 
Scripps-Howard organization. 


Dishwashing Machine to Be 
Advertised 


The Victor Special Machine Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of 
Victor dishwashers, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Broomfield: 
Hancox Company, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. A campaign in business 
papers, reaching hotels, restaurants and 
institutions, is being arranged. 


New Account for Seaman 
The Cedar Cliff Silk Company, New 





York, shoe satin manufacturer, has ap 
pointed Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York, as its advertising counsel. 


C 
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The argument is sometimes advanced that morning 
newspapers are preferable to evening newspapers as 
advertising media because they get action the same 
day the advertising appears. If this were true the 
week days would be the big days for the morning 
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Papers Prove 
vening Newspaper City 


papers and Sundays, when no purchasing action is 
possible, would be the lean days. 


As a matter of fact the leading Cincinnati morning 
newspaper carried 25% more advertising in the 52 
Sundays than it carried in the 314 business days of 
the last year. 


If this proves anything it proves the case for the 
evening newspapers. And particularly for the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 


The Times-Star, six days in the week, does what a 
morning newspaper in Cincinnati can duplicate only 
on the one day in which the Times-Star is not pub- 
lished. 


The Times-Star carried an average of 38,300 lines of 
display advertising daily during the 314 publication 
days in 1924. The leading morning paper carried a 
daily average of only 13,655 lines on the same action- 
getting days. 

Even the addition of the lineage carried on Sundays 
when no Times-Stars were available did not bring 
the total lineage of the morning newspaper up to that 
of the Times-Star by 2,406,201 lines. 


The Times-Star dominates the Cincinnati market in 
display advertising lineage six’ days every week and 
it has done so consistently for more than seventeen 
consecutive years. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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100 Cents 
for Every 
Dollar 


OT one of the 67,000 sub- 

scribers of the OKLA- 
HOMAN, the 85,000 subscribers of 
the SUNDAY OKLAHOMAN, nor 
the 60,000 subscribers of the TIMES 
was “premiumed,” schemed or “con- 
tested” into taking these newspapers. 


No bicycles, ponies, turkeys, or junket 
trips were offered and yet 12,000 addi- 
tional families have subscribed to the 
Times during the past six months. 


The Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma 
City Times sell A. P. news, clean fea- 
tures, leading comics, and the public 
gladly pays a fair price for good news- 
papers. 


The DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Represented by E. KATZ 
Special Advertising Agency 


An adequate merchandising service 
is available to all advertisers! 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Kansas City 
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Instalment Selling on a “No 
Questions Asked” Basis 


Can a $35 Article Be Offered for $1 Down on a Credit Policy Which 
Does Not Call for Satisfactory References? 


Botton, MEEK AND WEARSTLER 
YounGstown, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INk: ’ 

A question has come up in connection 
with an advertising plan we are prepar- 
ing for a new client, and the writer is 
wondering whether or not someone in 
your organization can give us some in- 
formation regarding the customary prac- 
tice followed in this type of business. 

This client will sell house furnishings 
direct to consumers on the instalment 
plan basis of $1 down and the balance 
payable at $4 per month. Their prod- 
ucts will comprise chinaware and articles 
of furniture similar to those featured by 
Hartman Company, of Chicago, and 
Spear & Company, Pittsburgh, etc. 

In their advertisements, they will an- 
nounce that by sending the coupon with 
a dollar attached, shipment of goods will 
be made. On the coupon no mention is 
made of references and the coupon itself 
constitutes an order. ' , 

The question in our minds hinges upon 
the policy with regard to extending 
credit upon the return of a coupon from 
an advertisement, wherein $1 is the 
down payment and the product itself 
is to sell for $35. We are anxious to 
know if it is considered a safe practice 
to handle such credits without asking 
for references. Or, in case references 
are asked for, should these be investi- 
gated before shipment is made? 

There has been some question in our 
minds as to the manner followed in 
securing credit information on an_ in- 
dividual. Is it customary to send back a 
reference request after receiving the 
dollar and before making shipment, or 
is the credit basis handled loosely and 
based purely upon the law of averages 
as to the percentage of honest people? 

If your Research Department can shed 
any light for us upon these points, we 
will be very grateful indeed. 

Botton, MEEK AND WEARSTLER 
Pau H. Botton, 
Vice-President. 


rT. experience of those firms 
that have tried the plan of ex- 
tending credit, without question, 
to everyone who asks for it, is for 
the most part a discouraging com- 
mentary on the moral infirmity of 
the general mass of the credit- 
seeking public. Nothing could be 
more misleading than the oft- 
repeated statement that “the aver- 
age person is honest,” because the 
emphasis is generally put upon the 
word “honest” when it is “aver- 
age” that should be emphasized. 
xcept in very rare instances, 
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the “Open Sesame” credit idea 
does not work out. Occasionally, 
one hears of an individual or firm 
that does it successfully, but there 
are always “reasons,” such as a 
low selling price, from 25 cents up 
to $5, and a particular kind of 
prospective buyer, like property 


owners, bank cashiers or well- 
rated dealers. 
Offering to trust everybody, 


when the offer is made to the gen- 
eral public, takes courage and 
costs money. If credit is offered 
without references, upon payment 
of $1 down for a $35 article, there 
ought to be no dearth ‘of buyers. 
Such an offer sounds almost too 
good to be true, and there would 
probably be few people out of the 
number of those who might read 
the offer who would not risk a 
dollar “with no questions asked.” 

Articles which have appeared in 
Printers’ INK on the subject of 
extending credit by mail are elo- 
quent enough. The mail-order 
houses have not reached the point 
where they can do business on an 
open-account basis. No instances 
are on record where credit is ex- 
tended without the furnishing of 
satisfactory references. As_ to 
what constitutes “satisfactory ref- 
erences” there is naturally some 
difference of opinion, according to 
the nature of the business, the 
price of the product, and the like. 

Retail instalment selling is in 
very wide use. The volume of 
business done by the so-called 
“fake” instalment concerns—deal- 
ers in cheap furniture, jewelry, 
clothing and house furnishings—is 
said to be so extensive that a large 
section of the wage-earning public 
is “instalment ridden.” Besides this, 
a tremendous volume of instalment 
business is done by reputable con- 
cerns, in sewing machines, pianos, 
agricultural implements and equip- 
ment, furniture, household ap- 
pliances and electrical goods, to 
say nothing of automobiles. As 
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has been described in a series of 
articles running in Printers’ INK, 
the last of which appeared last 
week, the growth of retail instal- 
ment selling during recent years 
has been so great that a new indus- 
try has come into existence almost 
entirely as a result of it, namely 
the business of financing retail 
instalment sales through finance 


companies. 
The consensus of opinion among 
finance companies which are 


financing retail sales of merchan- 
dise involving units of the value 
mentioned in Mr. Bolton’s letter, is 
that the securing of credit infor- 
mation is handled in anything but 
a loose manner and is never based 
upon the so-called law of aver- 
ages that a certain- percentage of 
the people are honest. In every 
case “satisfactory references” are 
required and the investigation of 
the references is always made be- 
fore the merchandise is delivered 
to the customer. 

As to the general policy of of- 
fering to sell merchandise valued 
at $35 on terms of $1 down and 
the balance payable at $4 a month, 
Mr. Bolton will find this side of 
the question discussed more fully 
on another page of this week’s 
issue of PRINTERS INK, where re- 
ply is made to the letter of the 
Northern States Power Company, 
of Minneapolis—[Ed. PriNTERs’ 
INK. 


Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager of Maxwell Corporation 


C. E. T. Scharps has been ap- 
ointed advertisin manager of the 
axwell Motor orporation, Detroit. 
He _ succeeds Mattimore, who 
has resigned to go into the real estate 
business. Mr. Scharps was at one 
time with the C. T. Silver Motor 
Company, Overland distributor in New 
York, and also was with the Poertner 
Motor Car Company, New York. 


New Accounts for Willard H. 
Bond Agency 


H. R. Mallinson & Company, Inc., 
New York, silks, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Willard H. Bond, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 

The Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
fabricated steel products, has_ also 
placed its advertising account with this 
agency. campaign in trade papers 
and magazines is being conducted for 
this account. 
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McGraw Establishes Awards 
for Electrical Industry 


Three annual awards have been estab- 
lished by James cGraw, of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., to en- 
courage individual initiative and 
creative thinking among electrical men. 
The awards will be presented to those 
who have made the most important per- 
sonal contribution to improvement or 
progress in the advancement of either 
the processes, practices or policies of 
manufacturing, jobbing, contracting or 
merchandising. There will be one 
award for each of the following 
branches of the electrical industry, 
manufacturing, jobbing and contractor- 
dealer. 

A fourth award will be open, in ad- 
dition, to the men of the central sta- 
tion industry. This will be given to 
the individual who has contributed the 
most valuable and useful idea for pro- 
moting co- operation between any two 
or more branches of the _ electrical 
industry. 

Each award will be in the form of a 
bronze medal and a_ purse of $100. 
The Society of Electrical Development, 
which will act as sponsor for the 
James H. McGraw Awards, has ap- 
pointed the following committee to 
conduct the contests: . Freeman, 
Union Gas & Electric Company, Cin- 
cinnati; H. Crouse, Crouse-Hinds 
Company, Syracuse; W. E. Robertson, 
Robertson Cataract Electric Company, 
Buffalo; L. K. Comstock, L. K. Com- 
stock & Company, New York, F. M. 
Feiker of The Society for Electrical 
Development, and Earl E. Whitehorne, 
Electrical World. 


Du Pont Viscoloid Company 
Appoints Officers 


The Du Pont Viscoloid Company was 
recently incorporated to take over the 
business of the Viscoloid Company, 
Inc., Leominster, Mass., and the Pyra- 
lin business, formerly conducted by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Officers of the new company, which 
has plants at Leominster, Mass., Ar- 
lington, N. J. and Norwich, Conn., are: 
F. B. Davis, president; B. W. Doyle, 
vice-president; M. D. Fisher, secretary 
and N. M. Moore, treasurer. F. 
Pickard is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 


Copley Square Hotel to Start 
Campaign 
S poveeee: campaign is being plan- 
ned for the Copley Square Hotel, Bos- 
ton. This campaign will be directed by 
The Goulston Company, Inc., Boston. 





“Western Farmer” 
Appointment 















Western Farmer, Portland, (ret 
has appointed Arthur G. Neitz, pub 
lishers’ representative, as its Seattle 
advertising representative. 
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merchandising de- 
partment of The 


se Indianapolis News has advised 
hi : : 
a 7 h e prospective advertisers not to 


advertise in Indianapolis. 
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The merchandising department 
ne has a tremendous amount of 
ng dc ts carefully recorded and inter- 
y . . 

ee reted experience on this mar- 
et that is available alike to 


all advertisers and prospective 
i advertisers. 


This is the true function of 


wo the merchandising department: 
cal to provide the advertiser with 

accurate, detailed, specific facts 
00. about this market so that his 
nt, merchandising campaign can 
the be fundamentally right for the 
5A Indianapolis market. 


<i The service of the merchandising 
nds and national advertising department 
of The Indianapolis News is available 
alike to all advertisers and prospec- 
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“The New Yorker” 


Appointments 

The New Yorker, New York, has ap- 
pointed Robert W. Collins, formerly 
with The American Legion Weekly, 
business manager. E. R. Spaulding, 
who recently joined The New Yorker, 
has been made general manager. 

Daniel H. Dyer, formerly with The 
American Mercury, New York, has 
joined the advertising staff of The New 
Yorker. 


New Account for 
Wildman Agency 


The American Rayon Products Cor- 
poration, New York, manufacturer of 
Rayon fabrics, has pl aced its advertis 
ing account with the Wildman Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city. 

N. P. & J. Trabulsi, New York, scarf 
manufacturers, have also placed their 
advertising account with the Wildman 
agency. Both advertisers plan to use 
business papers. 


E. H. Roberts with Wm. H. 
Rankin Agency 


E. H. Roberts, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Discount 
Company, has joined the New York 
staff of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
advertising agency. He was at one 
time with the George B. Van Cleve 
Advertising Agency, New York, and 
later was publicity director for the 
Maxwell Motor Company, Detroit. 


National Association of Office 
Managers to Meet 


The National Association of Office 
Managers will hold its sixth annual 
conference at Akron, Ohio, on June 11, 
12, and 13. Subjects to be discussed 
will deal mainly with office manage- 
ment and personnel relations. 


L. E. Waterman Ltd. Appoints 


Montreal Agency 


L. E. Waterman Ltd., Montreal, has 
appointed the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency Ltd., of that city, to direct 


the advertising in Canada of Water- 


man’s fountain pes. 


David C. Thomas Agency 
Changes Name 


The name of the David C. Thomas 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has been changed to The Buchen Com- 
pany. There has been no change made 
in personnel. 

' 


Motorcycle and Bicycle 


Publication Changes Name 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated, 
New York, has changed its name to the 
American Motorcyclist and Bicyclist. It 
is now published monthly instead of 
weekly. 
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C. P. Smith, General Sales 


_ Manager, Foamite-Childs 

P. Smith has been appointed gen- 
wm sales manager of the Foamite- 
Childs Corporation, Utica, N. Y., fire 
protection engineer and manufacturer. 
He was formerly in charge of engineer- 
ing sales. 

Mr. Smith succeeds George W. Lee, 
who has resigned to join The Todd 
Protectograph Company, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., office appliance manufacturer, as 


machine sales manager. 


State of Arkansas to Start 
ae Ss a 
Advertising Campaign 

The Arkansas legislature has voted 
an appropriation of $100,000 per year 
to advertise the State. The W. A. 
Joplin Advertising Agency, Little Rock, 
Ark., has been appointed to supervise 
and conduct the campaign. Plans call 
for the use of newspapers and periodi- 
“ als as well as the distribution of book- 
ets. 


Has White Steel Sanitary 


Furniture Account 
The White Steel Sanitary Furniture 


Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., manu- 
facturer of White Steel Medicine 
Cabinets, has placed its advertising ac- 


count with the H. & J. Stevens Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
Plans call for the use of business 
papers and direct-mail advertising. 


Made Advertising Director of 


Seattle “‘Post-Intelligencer” 

William E. Peters has been appointed 
advertising director of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. He was formerly manager 
of the display advertising department 
of the Los Angeles Examiner, and at one 
time was sales manager of Bachman & 
Company, San Francisco. 


F. L. 


Colver Given Leave of 


Absence 


Frederic L. Colver, who has been 
associated with Boy’s Life since 1914, 
has been granted a year’s vacation by 
the executive board of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Mr. Colver has been ac 
tive in periodical publishing since the 
early °80’s. 


Garod Radio Account for 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


a Garod Corporation, Newark, 
J., maker of the Garod_ radio 
thi. has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


J. L. Reed, Executive Director, 
Sun Maid Raisins 


Jay L. Reed, comptroller of the Sun 
Maid Raisin ‘Growers of California, 
has been appointed executive director. 
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MUNSCH-PROTZMANN CO. 


a 


DRUGGISTS 


@ i 
c 


SANtIY PMR 








A current window display of Houbigant 
toiletries, cashing in on a current magazine 
advertisement, as used by the Munsch- 
Protzmann Company in the Hotel Roose- 
velt building, New York, with an “As 
Seen in Vanity Fair” display card. 
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Winning and. 
Attention 0 


The Plain Dealer has gone to great 
lengths to win and hold the attention of 
women readers. Its news, editorials and 
features have a downright interesting ap- 
peal to the feminine mind. 


— 





As every advertiser knows, reading inter- 
est naturally begets advertising interest. 
The Plain Dealer holds this dual interest 
—the charts show the result. The bulk 
of Cleveland newspaper advertising of 
definite woman-appeal appears in the 
Plain Dealer. 


Lie. N 


That’s not difficult to fathom when you 
know that over nine out of ten home- 


delivered Plain Dealers remain in the ~~ 
home all day for women to read. 
And it is why this great newspaper has 
produced the worth-while results that 
have made this advertising so profitable. Ss 
% 
a 





Se Clevelane| 


in Cleveland ana Northern Ohio-Vegiy; 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & & 
110 E. 42nd St. 350 N. Mich. Ave, 
New York Fine Arts Bldg. ™ 
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On May 19th Indianapolis 
dedicated the first bus ter- 
minal building in the world. 
Every day, over magnificent 
Indiana highways, buses 
bring thousands of retail 
buyers to Indianapolis. The 
Star has the largest circula- 
tion of any Indianapolis 
newspaper in Indiana outside 
of Indianapolis and Marion 


County. 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always first—always fair—always complete 


Cheha? 
Cxicaco EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
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National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York 
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Railroad Efficiency 


More Reasons Why Small-Order 
Idea Is Here to Stay 


Contributing Cause of Condition Which Manufac- 


turers Now Begin to Accept 


By G. A. Nichols 


CHICAGO clothing manufac- 
i turer, in discussing financial 
matters last fall with a vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank of that 
city, expressed considerable appre- 
hension over the fact that he had 
been only partially successful in 
his efforts to induce his customers 
to buy his goods in larger quan- 
tities. 

“You see,” he told the banker, 
“we have to look ahead and work 
ahead. Otherwise we cannot have 
clothing to sell to our customers 
when they want it. But our cus- 
tomers formed the habit of buy- 
ing only for present needs. They 
bought only a few suits at a time, 
comparatively speaking, and cut 
up into a considerable number of 
orders the merchandise they for- 
merly bought in one or two orders. 
Right now we are having all kinds 
of trouble in inducing them to 
commit themselves for next spring 
(meaning the present spring). 
They are not afraid they will be 
unable to sell the goods. Just the 
same they insist upon waiting un- 
til the actual retail demand begins 
to materialize. 

“Next spring, when we shall 
have to be making clothes for fall 
delivery, these retailers are going 
tocome in on us for spring clothes 
and there won’t be any. The 
consequence will be that both of 
us are going to be out just that 
much on business we might as 
well have had. We are going to 
lose, not because people do not 
want to buy clothes, but because 
they will not be available. Frank- 
ly, we are up against it and wish 
you could tell us how long this 
condition is going to last.” 

: The banker expressed the opin- 
ion that the condition was one that 
was more or less permanent and 
told the manufacturer his only 
alternative was to adjust his 





manufacturing and distribution so 
as to meet it so far as possible. 

Things worked out just about 
as the clothing man feared they 
would. He took a chance and 
made up clothing on a conserva- 
tive estimate of what he thought 
would be the demand. Orders 
dribbled in through the spring. 
And now, as this is written in 
May, his stock has not sufficient 
variety to enable him fully to meet 
his customers’ requirements. But 
he has accepted the apparently in- 
evitable and has set about to 
change his manufacturing and 
operating plans so that he can 
cater to the new buying habit of 
the retailers rather than try to 
force them out of it. 

The change in methods or rather 
the readjustment to meet condi- 
tions doubtless will take care of a 
good part of this manufacturer’s 
small-order problem. For the 
other part, he is going to depend 
upon frank talks with his cus- 
tomers to the end that they may 
be induced to be somewhat more 
liberal in their interpretation of 
what constitutes proper turnover. 
This latter part of the campaign 
has been in progress since winter, 
with the result that the situation 
is much less acute. Retailers are 
amenable to reason. The good 
business men among them can be 
made to see the need of at least 
dividing the advance burden with 
the manufacturer. 

This incident is brought out 
here at some length because it is 
fairly illustrative of what is going 
on in a number of lines. Manu- 
facturers are accepting the condi- 
tion because it is the logical out- 
growth of certain circumstances 
over which they have no control. 

One of these is the improvement 
in railroad efficiency. The rail- 
roads have not had much money 
during the last few years to spend 
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on improvements and new rolling 
stock. Nevertheless, they have 
brought up their operating end to 
a point that enables the retailers 
to proceed along the small-order 
line as never before. Distribution 
has become so rapid that retailers 
can buy merchandise practically as 
they need it knowing that delivery 
will be prompt and sure. 

This same railroad situation, by 
the way, had a prominent part in 
the overbuying that caused so 
many inflated inventories and such 
staggering losses in 1921. This is 
a factor that never had full recog- 
nition. Neither is it being given 
its proper degree of responsibility 
in making possible and practicable 
the new kind of buying that exists 
now. 

After the crash of 1921, railroad 
conditions improved and deliveries 
got to be reasonably sure. The 
practice of duplicating orders had 
become common. When delivery 
got back to near normal there came 
a veritable avalanche of cancella- 
tions and we all remember what 
happened. 

Retailers at once changed to the 
extremest conservatism. Where 
they had been plunging wildly and 
committing themselves to almost 
anything in sight, taking a chance 
on having their order accepted and 
delivered, they now went to the 
other extreme with more or less 
disregard of current selling re- 
quirements and bought in piece- 
meal fashion or not at all. While 
getting themselves readjusted and 
trying to form some accurate idea 
of what might come about they 
took a chance on losing business 
through having inadequate stocks. 
And of course they lost plenty of 
it. 

But in this process they learned 
something. They found they could 
order a small quantity of mer- 
chandise and have it delivered 
with exceeding rapidity. Effi- 
ciency had taken the place of com- 
parative chaos in_ railroading. 
Transportation had improved in a 
way to make distribution relatively 
simple. To be sure it was not a 
great deal better, if any, than be- 
fore the war. But dealers then 
were not buying on the same plan. 
The sudden improvement in after- 
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the-war transportation | showed 
them that so far as their own pur- 
chases were concerned they did 
not need to commit themselves far 
in advance for merchandise be- 
cause they could get it promptly 
as they ordered it. 

Naturally enough, the retailers 
did not think the thing through. 
They did not visualize the produc- 
tion end of the proposition. For 
them it was wholly a matter of 
distribution, the making of the 
merchandise being something for 
the manufacturers themselves to 
bother about. It is with these two 


aspects that manufacturers now 
are concerning themselves seri- 
ously. 


It is generally agreed that there 
is a happy mean between the two 
extremes and manufacturers in 
many lines are in a fair way to 


find it. 
PLAN USED BY TACOMA DEALERS 


There is plenty of evidence to 
show that dealers have correctly 
interpreted the improved trans- 
portation facilities as placing in 
their hands practical means of ob- 
taining turnover and making each 
dollar work to the limit. One in- 
stance out of the many that could 
be cited is seen in the Dollar Day 
merchandising done by the retail- 
ers in Tacoma, Wash. 

Every Wednesday is Dollar 
Day in Tacoma, all of the leading 
stores featuring bargain merchan- 
dise specially priced at that figure. 
A number of these stores, recog- 
nizing that common good can 
come through alliances with com- 
petitors, have got together on a 
unique and workable plan which 
makes the weekly recurring Dol- 
lar Day feasible and _ profitable. 
Through buying agents in New 
York, they plan their weekly spe- 
cial Dollar Day purchases so that 
they may be pooled in a_ fast 
freight train that travels from 
New York to Tacoma in thirteen 
days. The goods are shipped ona 
date which will put them in Ta- 
coma on a Saturday. They are 
unloaded Monday morning and 
then advertising copy placed in 
the newspapers. On Tuesday the 
merchandise is on display in_ the 
windows and in the stores and on 
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“cA (lass. Magazine in a (lass by Itself”? 
BECAUSE~ 


2......Its Price 
Is the Highest 


5 gp price of a thing, of course, does not 
necessarily govern its quality. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to know that, at 
50c a copy, Harper’s Bazar does command a 
higher price than any similar magazine... 
but that isn’t really the way we want to put 
it. For there is no publication similar to 
Harper’s Bazar. The point is that the price 
of Harper’s Bazar is one of the factors that 
puts it in a class by itself. 
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Wednesday morning the sale be- 
gins. 

This is the weekly schedule up- 
on which Tacoma retailers have 
been operating all this year and 
they are enthusiastic over its 
workings. 

They get a weekly turnover on 
their Dollar Day goods and this 
yields a satisfactory profit even 
though the goods are sold at spe- 
cial prices. Best of all, they get a 
great amount of indirect advertis- 
ing benefit through the influence 
of the Dollar Day items in bring- 
ing people to the store on Wednes- 
day. 

It can be readily seen that the 
backbone of the whole scheme 
is transportation — distribution. If 
that thirteen-day freight train did 
not run on schedule time, the Dol- 
lar Day selling would have to be 
administered irregularly. As it is, 
the stores can plan with certainty, 
knowing that there will be no 
question as to distribution. 


RAILROADS WELCOME BUSINESS 


A Northern Pacific official who 
does not wish to be quoted by 
name tells Printers’ INK the rail- 
roads welcome this sort of busi- 
ness. They are not overwhelmed 
with demands for freight car 
space right now and this fact en- 
ables them to give a fine sort of 
co-operation to the dealers. But 
they welcome it also for another 
reason. This is that it is bound 
to make for steadier and “more 
consistent use of the railroads. 

If, according to the viewpoint 
of the railroad official, the retail- 
ers keep up their policy of order- 
ing in small quantities, the aggre- 
gate amount of merchandise 
moved in one year will be at least 
the same as if it were ordered in 
large quantities. The aggregate will 
be greater, as a matter of fact, 
because this is the kind of sell- 
ing, say what you will to the con- 
trary, that causes dealers to want 
and use more goods. But this 
same, or even a greater, aggregate 
can be moved with much more 
profit to the railroads because the 
trafic will be spread out through 
the year instead of being bunched 
on a feast-or-famine basis. 

The principle of turnovers oper- 
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ates the same for a railroad as for 


a manufacturer or a _ retailer. 
Proper turnover of freight-car 
space means that more goods can 
be handled with fewer cars and 
with a correspondingly greater 
profit. 

“There can be no doubt at all,” 
to quote the Continental & Com- 
mercial ‘National Bank official 
mentioned above, “that the new 
condition is here to stay. It will 
be tempered somewhat, as a mat- 
ter of course. Retailers will come 
to see that distribution is not 
everything and that they will have 
to co-operate with manufacturers 
to an extent so as to insure profi- 
table production. Personally, | 
believe the idea can be got across 
to the retailers in a reasonably 
short time if manufacturers will 
visualize the situation correctly 
and then send out their salesmen 
to have personal and altogether 
frank talks on the subject with re- 
tailers,” 

Speaking of the differences be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers 
on this subject, though, it is the 
opinion of some leading merchan- 
dising authorities that these two 
important elements are not so far 
apart after all. Those retailers 
who possibly are running the 
small-order habit to extremes are 
merely applying—in a somewhat 
exaggerated way, to be sure—the 


principles manufacturers have 
been trying to teach them for 
years. 


“We always have been strong 
advocates of fast turnover of 
merchandise,” says C. E. Miller, 
general manager of branch houses 
for the H. J. Heinz Company, 0! 
Pittsburgh. ‘“We constantly keep 
before our traveling salesmen the 
fact that never under any circum- 
stances must they overload the 
grocer with more merchandise 
than he requires.” 

It is significant in view of Mr 
Miller’s remark to note that the 
Heinz company does not consider 
that it has any small-order prob- 
lem. 

“We consider the size of ou 
orders most satisfactory,” ay3 
Mr. Miller. “Our business is ¢x 








panding rapidly and naturally the 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Complete Sales Service 
for the 


Radio Manufacturer 


Here is a complete sales service for radio 
manufacturers—a service that can be given 
only by the largest business publication house 
in the world: 


‘*Radio Retailing ”’ 


the business magazine of the radio industry. 
Every branch of the industry agrees that it 
is the most helpful, constructive radio trade 
publication, giving practical sales help and 
reaching all known retailers, jobbers and manu- 
facturers of sets, parts and accessories. “Radio 
Retailing” carrie$ your sales and educational 
advertisements to the industry. 


‘‘The Radio Trade Directory”’ 


shows where to buy in a flash. Lists and 
classifies every radio part, set and accessory. 
Issued quarterly and distributed free of 
charge to every radio parts dealer, jobber and 
manufacturer—over 20,000 in all. Referred to 
by them whenever they are in the market for 
material of any kind. The logical medium 
for “catalog” advertisements. It is the one 
carrier that places the manufacturer’s “buying 
data’ before the buyer at the psychological 
moment—the moment when he is ready to 
place his order. 


Mailing Service 


Accurate lists of the legitimate members of each 
branch of the field, including a jobbers’ list with 
complete data on each firm. A mailing serv- 
ice that includes the addressing and mailing 
of all types of sales literature for radio man- 
ufacturers. 


Additional McGraw-Hill service includes a staff of radio 
manufacturing and merchandising experts. ‘Their advice 
and counsel are at the service of the radio manufacturer, 
his distributor, and his advertising agent—at all times. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York 


Branch Offices: Chitago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Londen 
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In this section of Glendale are 
167 residence buildings. Here, 
138 Enquirers are delivered every 
morning. 














N.B. This advertisement is one of a series appearing as a full 
page in The Enquirer. Each advertisement personalizes a Cin- 
cinnati suburb by describing the type of woman characteristic 
of this suburb; in each advertisement, too, The Enquirer’s cov- 
erage of the district is shown. 


1. A. KLEIN * _R.J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 


THE CINCINNATI 


“Goes to the home, 
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Mrs. Glendale 


...born to the purple 


“Such a little queen!” Thus her father spoke of 
her when she was just a girl. And so she has con- 
tinued to be. 


Today, as Mrs. Glendale, mistress of a beautiful home 
and mother of two children, she is more of a queen 
than ever. The stag line still vies for her favor at the 
Lyceum dances. She will start at scratch in this sum- 
mer’s golf tournaments. The Symphony counts on her 
support; she is a leading figure in the 
MacDowell Society and the Garden 
Club. 

In her home, Mrs. Glendale is no 
f figure-head manager. There are 
many servants, of course, but the 
direction remainswith her. In shop- 
ping, too, she exercises her trained 
- judgment. Only the best will sat- 
isfy her. 

Any newspaper would be proud 
to claim Mrs. Glendale as a reader. 
The question is: What newspaper 
can claim her? In Mrs. Glendale’s 
community are 472 residence build- 
ings. To it, 263 Enquirers are de- 














livered every morning. ‘ih 

e ° ' 

| In short, here is a “leadership ' 
community,” rich in sales possibili- H 

ties and prestige. Here, too, is a a’ 

° 


newspaper—The Daily Enquirer— 
which enables you to cover this 
community every morning, before 
the shopping trip. 





J ENQUIRER 


stays in the home” 
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ee | A 
=== s---- || Supplement 
| to the 
_ Standard 
Agency 
Data 
Zz "b File 





BRIEF analysis of the Primary Market in the state 

of Illinois has been published as Supplement No. 1 
to the Standard Agency Data File. This analysis amp- 
lifies the information in the folder covering markets 
and trading centers. 


The supplement has been mailed to advertising agen- 
cies and should be filed as soon as received. By so 
doing, your information regarding Hearst’s Interna- 
tional-Cosmopolitan will be complete and up-to-date. 


Ge GRO GRO 
The Standard Agency Data File has been approved 
by the American Association of Advertising Agencies 


and is designed to establish a definite standard of 
practice in the filing of publication information. 


In effecting distribution we have endeavored to place 
a copy of the file in the hands of every agency, but if 
your organization has failed to receive one, a request 
will be honored by return mail. 


litan 


NEW YORK 
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size of our invoices is growing in 
proportion.” 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer who lines up with the turn- 
over principle and insists on sell- 
ing his goods that way, does not 
need to worry about the size of 
orders he receives from retailers. 
They will increase automatically 
as the dealers’ selling power is ex- 
tended. Can it be that some of 
the manufacturers who now see 
the necessity of revising their pro- 
duction plans have been going a 
bit too far the other way in their 
relation with retailers? 

While it is doubtless true that 
many progressive retailers can be 
made to see the mutual benefit of 
going part way to meet manufac- 
turers in this thing, it ought to be 
remembered that the best way of 
all is to develop the dealer’s sell- 
ing capacity. It is to the latter 
plan that the H-O Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
ascribes much of its freedom from 
the small-order evil. 

“We have not been troubled 
with small orders during the last 
year,” says P. R. Webb, sales di- 
rector of the company, “and this 
probably is due to particularly 
vigorous campaigns in  concen- 
trated areas. Anyway, we are and 
have been endeavoring to educate 
the trade against overstocking. 
Small orders are not so serious to 
a manufacturer of cereals any- 
way. Through small purchases 
and greater turnover the consumer 
is assured of fresher stock.” _ 

Even in the case of an article 
such as yeast that necessarily must 
be sold while it is fresh, the size 
of individual orders can be _ in- 
creased through the right kind of 
dealer co-operation backed up by 
advertising of a variety that will 
increase the general demand. 

“The size of our orders,” says 
Wallace A. Cook, assistant sales 
manager of the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, “shows an_ exceedingly 
healthy increase thus far this year 
over the corresponding months of 
last year. Our system of distribu- 
tion is such that we could not in- 
crease the number of times a 
grocer or a baker might order 
from us in a week or a month. 
Our delivery service to bakers is 
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on a daily basis and to grocers 
tri-weekly. We sell bakers one 
pound packages of yeast and small 
tin-foil packages to grocers. So 
far as number of deliveries is con- 
cerned, we have no small-order 
problem. But naturally we want 
to increase the size of both kinds 
of orders. This we are doing in a 
highly satisfactory way through 
our advertising and selling plan.” 

The Andrew Jergens Co., toilet 
soap maker of Cincinnati, is get- 
ting somewhat larger orders than 
last year. H. M. Manss, adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
ascribes the increase to the fact 
that “we have been after our 
salesmen a little harder than usual, 
causing them to work more ener- 
getically in showing the dealer 
ways to develop outlets for the 
company’s goods.” 


STRONG-ARM METHODS 


The sales manager of another 
leading soap manufacturing con- 
cern who does not want his name 
used, has adopted what might be 
termed strong-arm methods in 
combating the small-order matter. 

“We overcame this some years 
ago by placing a limit on the size 
of the order we would deliver to 
our customers,” he says. “We 
will not deliver f. 0. b. destination 
an order amounting to less than 
$35 net. The small-order problem 
is not a new thing, as some people 
suppose. It came up with us many 
years ago and we put the mini- 
mum requirement into effect at 
that time.” 

After considering the two soap 
manufacturers’ plans hinted at 
here, the casual observer would be 
likely to conclude that the Jergens 
method is much the better and 
more in keeping with the modern 
scheme of things. And in so do- 
ing he would have plenty of good 
authority to back him up. 

Life Safers, Inc., of Port 
Chester, N. Y., also believes in 
forceful handling of the subject. 

“But,” explains S. E. Judd, gen- 
eral sales manager, “it is some- 
what different with us inasmuch 
as we do not sell direct to the re- 
tail trade. In dealing with a 
wholesaler, we have a minimum 
shipping quantity which he must 
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purchase if he wants to get whole- 
sale prices. We will not Fa less 


than fifty boxes of Life Savers to 
any jobber. This quantity is 
shipped f. o. b. factory. One hun- 


dred boxes are shipped f. o. b. 
destination and on this account 
fully 99 per cent of our orders 
call for at least 100 boxes.” 

The better class of retailers, 
taken as a whole, are too much 
alive to their best interests to pur- 
sue the small buying habit un- 
duly. The size of their orders is 
determined by the extent of the 
trade in their store—another ‘rea- 
son for progressive advertising by 
manufacturers. 


Chain Store 
Sales Continue 
to Increase 


HE S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports April sales of $8,150,225, 
as compared with $7, 369,780 for 
April, 1924, an increase of 10.5 
per cent. 
The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion’s gross sales for April totaled 
$2,255,113, against $2,086,711 in the 


same month in 1924, an increase 
of 8 per cent. Gross sales of 
$7,743,892 are reported for the 


first four months of the year, com- 
paring with $6,888,288 reported 
for the same period in 1924. This 
is an increase of 12.4 per cent. 

April sales of the G. R. Kinney 
Company, Inc., are reported at 
$1,921,923. Compared with $1,861,- 
053 reported for April 1924, this 
represents a gain of 3.2 per cent. 
Sales for the four-month period 
are given as $5,259,555, compared 
with $4,782,252 for the same 
period in 1924. This is an in- 
crease of 9.9 per cent. 

The W. T. Grant Company re- 
ports sales of $2,329,708 for April, 
1925, compared with $1,909,831 for 
the same month of last year. This 
is a gain of 21.9 per cent. Sales 
for the first four months of 1925 
are reported at $7,952,579, against 
$6,459,450 a year ago. This is an 


increase of 23.1 per cent. ; 
Sales of the Metropolitan Chain 
Stores, Inc., 


are reported as $639,- 
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770 for April, as against $617,729 
for April, 1924, an increase of 3.5 
per cent. Sales for the first four 
months of this year are reported 
at $2,129,172. This compares with 
$1 981 823 for the same months of 
1924 and is an increase of 7.4 per 
cent. 

Sales for the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Inc., for April, 1925, are re- 
ported at $7,240,188 compared with 
$5,961,371 for April, 1924, this is 
an increase of 21.4 per cent. Sales 
for the 1925 quarter are given as 
$21,477,416, against $17,892,816 for 


the same quarter in 1924. This is 
a gain of 20 per cent. 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 
Cent Stores, Inc., reports April 


sales of $637,736, against $553,738 
a year ago, an increase of 15 per 


cent. For the four months ended 
April 30, 1925, sales of this com- 
pany amounted to $2,063,541 


against $1,840,742, for the corre- 
sponding period last year, a gain 
of 12 per cent. 


Westinghouse Lamp 
Appointments 


T. G. Whaling has been appointed a 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, New York. He was formerly 
general manager of the company and is 
succeeded by Arthur E. Allen. Mr. 
Allen has been manager of the New 
York district sales office of the Westing 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Irving Pitt Company Advances 
C. M. Farrell 


C. M. Farrell has been elected vice 
president and sales manager of the 
Irving Pitt Manufacturing Company, 

ansas City, Mo. He _ was formerly 
general sales’ manager of the company 
William Pitt, former vice-president, 
has sold his portion of the common 
stock to J. B. Irving, president. 


A. S. Bennett with Dyer 
Agency 


A. S. Bennett has joined the staff 
of The George L. Dyer Company, Inc.. 


New York advertising agency. He 
was recently with the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., also 
of New York. 
Leaves Honolulu “Star- 
Bulletin” 

Mrs. R. C. Du Soe has resigned as 
national advertising director of the 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
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FIRST 
In Its Own Home Town 


IRCULATION figures for the six- 
C month period ending March 31, 

1925, show that the Evening 
American is FIRST in CHICAGO. 


The daily average net-paid CITY cir- 
culation of the Evening American during 
ed the six-month period mentioned above 
4] was 374,887, which exceeded by more 
re- than 13,000 the city circulation of the 
leading morning newspaper and exceeded 
by more than 18,000 the city circulation 
of the second evening newspaper. 


There could be no more thorough appraisal 

of a newspaper than the verdict of public opin- 
ion in its home city. Call it what you will, cir- 
culation is nothing more nor less than public 
opinion as expressed by the people who buy 
sid and read a publication. 
Here, then, is certainly a striking tribute to 
ces the popularity of the Evening American. In 
its home town it has a larger circulation than 
any other daily newspaper. This, more than 
anything else, reveals the real measure of its 
m4 indispensability in Chicago homes. 

There is nothing spectacular about the 
growth of the Evening American. It is just a 
case of a good newspaper winning readers and 
holding them; of catering to no class or creed 
but printing the news as it finds it—fairly and 
accurately. 
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“Askitus’—An Advertising 
Malady 


It Has Reached Almost Epidemic Proportions 


By Clarence T. Hubbard 


ECENTLY, I picked up a mag- 

azine at a newsstand. Possi- 
bly, when making the purchase, I 
had the “gimmies.” But to coun- 
ter-balance this, I found many ad- 
vertisers had “askitus.” 

Think with me through the quo- 
tation of some excerpts taken 
from various advertisements. Here 
are a few: “Ask the nearest dealer 
to show you the library or write 
to us for a descriptive circular.” 
“Your grocer has two kinds—ask 
him to show you.” “Consider its 
thirty years’ record. Then ask the 
price.” “Ask your dealer or roofer 
for information.” “And ask the 
representative to show you.” 
“There is no greater possibility 
for instant plant savings in in- 
dustry today. Ask for data.” “Ask 
your favorite grocer.” 

From this periodical I went to 
another, and another, and another, 
and discovered in the advertising 
pages of each similar symptoms 
of “askitus.” 

Now someone has compared ad- 
vertising copy to letter writing, 
pointing out that the same good 
rules and principles which guide 
the production of successful let- 
ters, also apply to advertisements. 
A great deal has been said about 
letter closings. Too many letters, 
it has been stated again and again, 
close with “Yours truly.” These 
stereotyped words, it has been 
argued, lack punch and _ signifi- 
cance. 

Similarly, a few improvements 
might be of value in place of 
the “Ask-your-dealer-to-show- 
you’s” in advertising. That over- 
used word “ask” is apparently the 
“yours truly” of advertising copy, 
Why not play a different tune? 

Why not some final word which 
really inspires action? For instance, 
study the following, concerning 
Listerine tooth paste: 





Yet we repeat this warning—do not 
neglect those hidden sources of disease 
—tooth abscesses. Let Listerine tooth 
paste and faithful brushing do their 
part. But let your dentist and his 
X-ray add precious years to your life. 
He can do it if you will consult him. 
Heed his advice. 


No sign of “askitus” there, and 
it is a considerable improvement 
over the average closing, for that 
very reason. 

Douglas Shoe advertising has 
no symptom of “askitus.” The 
closing paragraphs will generally 
read somewhat as follows: 


Demand W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
are sold in 120 of our stores in the 
principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe 
dealers. For economy and dependable 
value, wear shoes that have W. ‘ 
Douglas’ name and the retail price 
stamped on the soles. The stamped 
price guarantees the value. If not for 
sale in your vicinity, write for catalogue. 


Three-In-One Oil is using a 
cleverly underscored line with each 
advertisement which is vastly bet- 
ter than the “ask” habit. It reads: 
“A dictionary of uses is packed 
with every bottle.” The copy men- 
tions a few of the uses. The in- 
direct suggestion is far better than 
any variation of “‘askitus.” 

Mobile Oil does not depend up- 
on the reader to do the asking. 
The copy will usually close with: 
“Use the grade of Gargoyle Mo- 
bile Oil recommended as especially 
suited .to the needs of your car.” 

Oldsmobile, in one of its copy 
closes, shows a realization of the 
fact that human nature does not 
always urge one on to “ask the 
dealer” but that one might, how- 
ever, peep slyly into a showroom 
to see what a new model looks 
like! So an advertisement ends 
by saying: “Stop at a showroom 
and see this latest word in aristo- 


cratic luxury at a democratic 
price.” 
Raybestos, following a good 
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The Crowded Paper 
Means Crowded Stores 














se NCE upon a time an ambitious young man ina 
” small town asked the Croesus of that com- 
is munity how he got rich, and the old gentle- 
ie. man replied, “By going where money is.” 


™ The same principle holds good for advertising. If 
you want to be successful in advertising place it where 
d others have won success. The crowded paper is in- 
it variably the leading advertising medium of its field 


at and it is so because people want to read that paper. 

Advertisements are matters of news to the house- 
1S wife. The paper that carries the department store, 
e specialty store and classified announcements is the 
ly paper that the general public wants. 


It is as much a matter of importance to the average 
farily to read what special offerings or what new 


“ed features the stores and manufacturers are offering as 
con it is to read about a revolution in Portugal—and for 
le that matter much more vital. As the business man 
L. follows the stock market so the purchasing agent of 
- the household—male or female—follows the advertise- 
for ments. 

1€. In Detroit the newspaper that carries the greatest 


volume of advertising, local, national, classified or 
h total is The News, and that is the medium everyone 
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"|The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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Are you following Mr. McGeehan’s 
Sports Personalities Series— Mars 
Cassidy, Joe Humphries and now in 
June Issue of The Elks Magazine 
the story of 


Wm. Muldoon 


the man who trained John L. Sullivan 
and some few millionaires, former 
chairman of the N. Y. State Boxing 
Commission. 


Read MULDOON 
—the Solid Man 


June Elks Magazine. 














HE consistent featuring of news and 

articles relating to sports is a natural 
requirement in a magazine reaching 
such a lively audience as The Elks... 
reader-owners of the largest magazine 
for men. 


Ghe GIRs 


Magazine 
850,000 IDENTIFIED SUBSCRIBERS 
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copy message, closes by giving 
readers concrete suggestions which 
do not rely on the reader’s im- 
pulse to ask. The copy says: 
“There is a Raybestos Station in 
your neighborhood. We'll forward 
name and address if you'll send 
the coupon.” 

The Detroit Silver Fox Farms 
dodge any symptoms. of “askitus.” 
This is how they do it: 


Few furriers will be able to show you 
Pontiac Strain silver fox furs—but even 
to see them will be worth the trouble 


it takes. 
A copy of the booklet, “The Fur In- 


comparable,” is yours for the asking. 
It gives valuable pointers on fur selec- 
tion and tells something of the romantic 
history of the silver fox. 


Then there comes a new twist 
from Maxwell House. To get away 
from the stereotype closings, they 
say: 

Even if you stay at home, your grocer 
will send you Maxwell House Coffee in 


the famous blue tin, convenient to open 
and use. 


Read the following for an ex- 
ample of how the advertising mes- 
sage can steer clear of “askitus” 


So don’t accept an old-time electric 
iron. If you find a dealer who hasn’t 
the Sunbeam, hand him the coupon and 
he’ll get it for you—or mail it to us 
including the dealer’s name. Detach the 
coupon now so you won’t overlook it— 
for you can’t get these vital improve- 
ments except in this creation. 


McKinney hardware prefers the 
following closing: 


To aid in your home building, Mc- 
Kinney will gladly send a set of these 
plans. Just write. 


Sun-maid raisins, instead of us- 
ing a “yours truly” close, urges: 
“Serve one for dinner tonight.” 

Advertising is designed to re- 
duce buyer resistance and to build 
up sales by not depending upon 
the public to come to the counter 
and buy of their own accord. If 
this is an advertising principle, 
then it strikes me that another 
good principle is to apply a_posi- 
tive close to advertisements. When 
we “ask” the reader to “ask” 
for something—we are trying to 
get him to come to the counter and 
do something which his nature in- 
wardly fights against. “Askitus” is 
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weak even at the best. It is easy 
to improve on it, as the examples 
previously given, prove. 


Subsidiary Formed to Finance 
Indian Motorcycle Sales 


The [Indian Motorcycle Company, 
Springfield, Mass., has formed the In- 
dian Acceptance Company, to finance the 
sale of new and used machines by its 
dealers. The new company will deal 
exclusively with Indian dealers. Frank 
J. Weschler is president; Parmley Han. 
ford, secretary-treasurer and William 
L. Gilbert, a director of the company, 


Appoint Kimball-Mogensen 


The Kimball-Mogensen Company has 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentative of the Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Press. and_ the Bellingham, Wash., 
American. It will also continue to rep- 
resent the Anaheim, Calif., Bulletin 
which has purchased the Anaheim Plain 
Dealer. The latter paper has ceased 
publication. 


American Bosch Reports Sales 


The American Bosch Magneto Cor. 
poration, Springfield, Mass., reports 
total sales for the first quarter of 1925, 
of $2,950,655 as compared with $3,095, 
764 in the same quarter of 1924. Net 
income for the three months ended March 
31 amounted to $76,632 before Federal 
taxes. 


R. F. Glassen Joins Cram 
Services 


Rex F. Glassen -has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Gray Motor 
Company, Detroit, to join the Cram 
Services organization of that city. He 
had been with the Gray company since 
its organization. 


Buys “Southern Iowa 
American” 


L. R. Scott, owner and publisher of 
the Mystic, Iowa, Telegram-Letter has 
purchased the Centerville, Iowa, 
Southern Iowa American, from Glenn 
Reed*® and J. Roy Wright. 


Wood Finishing Account for 
Grand Rapids Agency 


The Grand Rapids Wood Finishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
placed its advertising account with Fr. K. 
Glew, advertising agency of that city. 


Appointed Representative of 
the “Canadian Golfer” 


Sam J. Perry, publishers’ representa: 
tive, New York, has been appointed 
New York representative of the Cows 
dian Golfer, Brantford, Ont. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
The Authority of the Industry 


Ts proceedings of the Annual Summer Meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers will be fully 
treated in the 


ANNUAL ENGINEERING ISSUE 
JUNE 25th 


This will be an issue of unusual interest—one that will 
be carefully read and preserved. 


It’s advisable to use good space in it. 


Last forms close June 22d. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
Published by Chilton Class Journal Company 

























AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
The Leading Dealer Monthly 


‘OR over a quarter of a century this has been the 

publication to which automotive manufacturers 
instinctively turned when they desired to obtain nation- 
wide trade distribution. 


A national paid circulation of nearly 40,000, consisting 
of car distributors and dealers, accessory dealers, 
owners of service stations, repairmen, garagemen and 
other quantity buyers, assured your message getting 
before the right people. 


A proved, economical result-producer. 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


Chestnut and 56th Streets Philadelphia 
Published by Chilton Class Journal Company 
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MOTOR AGE 
The Leading Dealer Weekly 
OF 20,000 progressive dealers are subscribers to 
this famous weekly. They are drawn from all 
parts of the country and from all classes of trade and 
constitute one of the most profitable audiences to which 
a manufacturer can talk. 


Motor Age is popular because it is so newsy, interesting 
and helpful. It is carefully read and has great 
influence with its subscribers. 


Use this great market developer. 
MOTOR AGE 


5 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
Published by Chilton Class Journal Company 
































MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE 
The Wholesale Authority 


ERE is a distinctive, bright, newsy, informative 
and unusually interesting publication that stands 
alone in its field. 


It is the only trade paper that covers the entire auto- 


motive wholesale field and does it with a thoroughness ? 


that makes it welcomed by wholesalers throughout 


the land. 


Its circulation includes over 10,000 wholesalers of cars, 
replacement parts, accessories, tires, batteries, electrical 
supplies, shop equipment, radio, etc., and their execu- 
tives and salesmen. 


Use it to cover the wholesale field. 
MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE 


239 West 39th Street New York City 
Published by Chilton Class Journal Company 
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Sales Managing the Balky Board of 
Directors 


This Is a Job Which Sales Managers Must Keep At Continually 


By H. D. Arthurs 


NE day, a salesman, after 

listening to a long lecture 
from his sales manager, replied as 
follows: “Well, it’s all fine for 
you to sit here and tell me how to 
do it. I am just wondering what 
you would be doing if you had to 
do some actual selling of your 
own: All you have to do is to 
tell us to go out and do it. That’s 
a lot easier than having to do it 
yourself.” 

The sales manager didn’t dis- 
charge his recalcitrant man. In- 
stead, he leaned back in his chair 
and said: “Boy, I wish what you 
said could be true for a little 
while. I get so much day-to-day 
practice in the business of selling 
something, that often I feel I 
could spare a little of that practice 
and have a little peace. 

“Of course, it is true that I am 
not calling. on retail hardware and 
supply dealers and taking their 
orders for paint, but I have some 
other kinds of selling to do which 
are equally hard. In the first place, 
I have to sell my sales plan to the 
board of directors and to the 
superior officers of the company. 
Then, after I have brought them 
around to where they accept my 
plans, I have to keep them sold all 
the year round. 

“Do you realize that there is 
hardly a sales plan or an advertis- 
ing plan in the world that can’t be 
broken up or broken down by a 
board of directors? And do you 
know that when the business is 
hardest to get and when we need it 
the most, is just the time when a 
board is inclined to talk about 
curtailment? Let this business go 
through a few months of slow de- 
mand and the main thought in the 
minds of the board is: ‘We’re not 
getting the business. We're not 
going to make our dividends this 
year unless we cut down. And the 
place to cut is in the advertising 
first and the sales force second.’ 


“Of course, to my way of think- 
ing, that is a good deal like shut- 
ting off the gas when your machine 
has a hard hill to climb, but, on 
the other hand, I can appreciate 
the directors’ side. 

“Last summer -we ran into a 
hard period of selling. The 
season was very backward. Paint 
hadn’t moved as it ought to have 
moved. Retailers’ stocks were 
high. We had a few very hard 
months. The directors, thinking 
first of all about the year’s show- 
ing, were all for cutting down on 
the advertising and sales work. I 
had days and days of the hardest 
kind of sales work to keep them in 
line. We kept at our advertising 
and our sales work. That is why 
we are having a good year in 1925. 
That is why you weren’t dropped 
from the sales force last summer. 
Some of these days you may be a 
sales manager. Then you'll stop 
wondering how a sales manager 
can keep in practice.” 

An even, well-balanced sales 
force, backed up by a seasoned, 
well-planned carefully-studied ad- 
vertising policy is, in the long run, 
the most economical way to de- 
velop and maintain sales. But 
naturally, the men who put up the 
money which makes the selling 
machine function are all too often 
men who have had little or no 
sales experience. Often, they are 


bankers or men who represent 
stockholders and neither  stock- 
holders nor the directors who 


represent them come into actual 
touch with the selling end of the 
business. All they know is that 
the dividend must be made for the 
year. If orders are hard to get 
and earnings appear questionable, 
the first place to look for a bolster- 
ing up of the profits is in the ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

One perplexed sales manager 
suggested one day to his board that 
it might be just as safe to cut down 
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the quality of the product as to 
cut down the energy supplied to 
sell it. 

The sales manager of a food 
product line said recently, in con- 
versation with a group of sales 
executives: “One would think that 
in this day, no board of directors, 
interested in a product which they 
know must be steadily advertised, 
would consider cutting out the ad- 
vertising, but the fact remains that 
the average board is more con- 
cerned with the statement it is 
going to get out for the current 
year than in anything that has to 
do with the future. And when an 
advertising appropriation runs into 
$30,000 or $40,000 a year, it is easy 
to argue: ‘Well, August and 
September will be dull months, 
anyway. The sales manager has 
given us a report that convinces 
us that in spite of everything the 
men can do, orders are not coming 
in as they should. There is not much 
use sowing seed in a barren field. 
Let’s save the money—$6,000 to 
$8,000 saved wouldn’t really impair 
the volume but it would go far to 
improve the showing for the year. 
And next year is another year.’” 

Then, the sales manager finds 
himself in the double quandary of 
being in a period when orders are 
hard to get and also with a board 
of directors on his back, ordering 
less effort to get the orders. 

“The way I got around that,” 
another sales manager chimed in, 
“was to get my people in the right 
mood and get them to approve a 
non-cancellable, long-term  car- 
card contract. They can’t get out 
of it now if they want to. We are 
winding up the second year of that 
contract. A year ago, they had a 
moment of panic and they would 
have cancelled, sure as you’re born, 
if they could have done it. But we 
stuck with the non-cancellable con- 
tract and now they are glad. If we 
had stopped, it would have been 
months before we could have got 
going again.” 

Here is probably the soundest 
exposition of the matter, from an- 
other sales manager who also con- 
trols advertising expenditures. 


“The advertising and sales plan is 
naturally bound to be a more or 
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less abstract plan. So much de- 
pends upon changing business con- 
ditions, upon production conditions 
among competitors, upon the raw 
material market. And we must 
keep in mind that the men who 
must approve the expenditures are 
often least familiar with the work- 
ings of an advertising and sales 
plan. Also, we must keep in mind 
that their first duty is to produce 
earnings. They always have a 
group of anxious stockholders to 
whom they must account. 

“Now, the time to get these 
people trained to sit tight on the 
advertising and sales plans is not 
during a time of depression. On the 
contrary, that is the very worst 
time to try to get them to sit tight. 
The time to make the impression 
on their minds is when business is 
good, or at least normal. Then, 
they are most inclined to pat them- 
selves on their backs for their wis- 
dom in providing for adequate ad- 
vertising and brand building. That 
is when they are the most apt to 
permit themselves to be soundly 
lectured on the value of steady ad- 
vertising and steady sales work. 
And if, during such times, they 
can be brought about to develop a 
sales sympathy, then, when _ the 
moment of doubt comes, they have 
already developed an argument in 
favor of sitting tight. 

“Tt happens, fortunately, that in 
our business I have a close per- 
sonal contact with all the members 
of our board. There is frequent 
opportunity to see them individually 
outside of board meetings. And I 
make the most of these opportuni- 
ties. Every week, I try to have 
one or another of the directors out 
to lunch and in a quiet hour after 
lunch T sell him all over again on 
the why of the sales and advertis- 
ing policy. I acquaint him fully 
and frankly with the cost of the 
undertaking from month to month. 
Also I impress upon him the 
value of continuity in advertising 
and in sales work. Under such 
conditions, it is not hard to con- 
vince a single, lone director that it 
would be much more expensive in 
the long run, and much more 
risky, to try to build up consumer 
demand with sporadic advertising, 
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Home Interest! 


ORE than 3000 readers of THE 

EVENING WORLD have paid 30 cents 
per copy for an interesting brochure 
published by THE EVENING WORLD and 
entitled “Help for the Man Who Wants 
to Build.” 


Thousands of these inquiries, in the form 
of coupons, have been bound in a portfolio 
as evidence of a keen interest on the part 
of EVENING WORLD readers in home- 
building. 

The home builder is a prospect for every- 


thing that goes into the home. He is the 
backbone of the community. 


An EVENING WORLD representative will 
be glad to show you the coupons if you 
are interested. 





MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Motors BUILDING 
CHICAGO NEW York DETROIT 

SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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just as it would be hard to build 
up the deposits in a new bank if 
the bank would shut down for a 
few months some time or other 
during each year.” 

I know a sales manager who is 
first of all a good salesman. Year 
after year, he works out his sales 
and advertising plans in the fall. 
Then, he takes them to the 
management of his company and 
by sheer force of salesmanship, he 
convinces them of the wisdom of 
approving his budget. 

At the start of the year, the 
work is got under way. Every- 
thing goes along nicely until a few 
hard months come along. Then, 
the talk of cutting the advertising 
gets under way. There is a re- 
quest from the president asking 
for a schedule of the newspaper 
advertising which is running. 
Later, there comes another request 
for a revised schedule cut 40 per 
cent, “to see what it would look 
like.” And finally, there is a com- 
promise at somewhere around 25 
per cent. 

Out in the field, salesmen show 
signs of discouragement. The 
advertising agent handling this ac- 
count told me that he made no 
definite commitments in advance 
for that account because it was im- 
possible to tell what day the com- 
pany would order cancellations. 
For that reason, he would not go 
out and employ, especially for that 
account, the high-grade copy 
writer it deserved and which it 
could have, if the agent could 
count on its being a regular ad- 
vertiser. 

A large jobber, speaking of this 
line, said: “I never buy liberally 
and I don’t encourage my men to 
sell the line liberally. That con- 
cern is too flighty in its sales plans. 
If we were to believe what they 
tell concerning next season’s ad- 
vertising campaign and stock up in 
proportion, and then go and load 
the trade in proportion, there 
would always be the chance that 
right at the height of the season, 
they might call a halt. Then our 
trade would hold it against us that 
we sold them heavily. They 
might, in many cases, want to 
throw the goods back to us. Tak- 
ing it all in all, when a house 
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fails to be steady in its sales and 
advertising policy, it is our plan 
to buy from them only as we have 
actual demand, so that we won’t be 
caught when their effort is at the 
low ebb.” 

Of course, from the viewpoint 
of the advertising agent, the ad- 
vertising manager, the sales man- 
ager, the sales force, and the cus- 
tomers in the territory, there can 
never be any sane reason why a 
house which has an advertising 
problem should commence to stop 
its advertising. 

However, I am concerned not 
with trying to convince anyone of 
the importance of being steady and 
consistent and persistent in adver- 
tising and sales efforts. My ob- 
ject is to emphasize the vital need 
for keeping the rest of the com- 
pany in accord with that policy. It 
is a well-established fact that in 
times of stress, in hard seasons, 
there are many heads of companies, 
many men responsible to stock- 
holders, many bankers interested 
in the financial outcome of the 
year’s operations, who are inclined 
to resort to “every man for him- 
self” methods. They feel, that the 
advertising and sales departments 
are not functioning as well as 
they should and that this is the 
time to cut down. 

It is also true that that is the 
very worst time to talk about cur- 
tailment because that is when the 
sales manager needs the most help 
from both of these ends—adver- 
tising and selling. It is also true 
that this is the worst time to try 
to talk a faltering board into 
holding tight and sitting tight. It 
is the time when advertising 
manager and sales manager must 
be free'to put all their effort into 
getting the business and not have 
to divert the major part of their 
energy to keeping their fighting 
line from being withdrawn. 

And so we come to this con- 
clusion: The time to get the man- 
agement and the board and maybe 
the stockholders and the other de- 
partments of the business lined up 
to the support of the advertising 
and sales campaigns is not when 
business is poor and there is the 
temptation to cut. The time to do 
that job is all the time. 
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— a testimonial 
louder than words 


INANCIAL advertisers used 

215,506 agate lines of space— 
equaling over g1 full pages—in The 
Times-Picayune from January 1 to 
May 22, inclusive. 

This was an excess of 56% over the 
New Orleans newspaper having the 
next highest score. 

This dominant leadership was main- 
tained despite The Times-Picayune’s 
materially higher rate and its rigid 
censorship of copy inviting investment. 
Experienced and successful advertisers 
know that The Times-Picayune is read 
with interest and confidence in close to 
100% of the able-to-buy homes in New 
Orleans and vicinity. They know that 
The Times-Picayune’s effectiveness as 
an advertising medium is heightened 
by the fact that it is first to deliver the 
complete market reports and other fi- 
nancial news to the homes and offices. 

They are further influenced by the 
fact that The Times-Picayune is read 
at the beginning of the day's business 
—at a time when readers may take 
immediate advantage of /advertised 
opportunities. 


The Gimes-Picayune 


Ai -rsz FOR THE sourn Fif) 























ces Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New 
{ York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Atlanta; R. ]. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Make Your 











Topkis Brothers say this:— 


“You can still make ‘money talk.’ 
Turn a dollar into a Topkis Union Suit. 


You’ll marvel that such underwear can 
be yours for a dollar.” 


And we say this:— 
“Mr. Advertiser, you can still make your 
‘money talk.’ 


Turn a dollar into advertising space in 


the ALL-FICTION FIELD. 


You'll say that any dollar that buys such 
value is a loud speaker. 


You’ll marvel at the number and qual- 
ity of people you reach with one dollar.” 


2,575,000 Circulation 


All-Fiction Hteld 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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“Money Talk” 

















You can still make “money talk.” 

Turn a dollar into a Topkis Union 
Suit at your dealer’s.. You'll say any 
dollar that buys such underwear 
value is a lond speaker 

Here’s fabric otherwise found in 
only high-price makes. Here’s com- 
fort-fit that comes from liberal cut 
Here’s careful tailoring. In every 
detail there’s workmanship far be- 
yond the commonplace! 

You'll marvel that such under- 




















wear can be yours for a dollar Look Men'sUnson Ste $1 
ir — 
for the Topkis label eechs Bows’ Union Te: 
Girls’ Bloomer Union, 
Write for free illustrated booklet er: ae { 


Suits, $1.50 in Canads. 





T B SomPany, W: Del 
General Sales Ofces, 

% Worth St. at Brosdway, New York F 
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by the box. Six uniee f 
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Athletic 











$3,400 a Page 


 All-Fiction Field 


Read By Everybody—Everywhere 
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Good advertising 
is the expression 
in print of a sales 
plan which works 


in practice. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor + Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Philanthropists Are Direct-Mail 





Advertisers’ Greatest Competitors 


An Analysis of Two Weeks’ Direct Mail Received by an “Average 
Consumer” 


By Byram Avery 


HE United States is not a 
nation of hard-boiled ma-* 
terialists. I know. 


Certain of our European so- 
called friends may call us money- 
grubbers (I believe that is the 
accepted word) and point to us as 
being sordid financiers. It is unfor- 
tunate, considering the need for a 
better understanding among the 
nations of the world, that these 
Europeans are not on my mail 
route. 

For instance, just the other day 
I found in my box three interest- 
ing folders. One was a bona fide 
offer to make me as rich as Henry 
Ford. The other told me how I 
could get from fifty to sixty miles 
on a gallon of gasoline. The third 
offered me a new Ford car— 
ab-so-lute-ly free. Of course, if I 
am going to be as rich as Henry 
Ford I won’t want a Ford car— 
but it will come in handy while I 
am accumulating my fortune. And 
all the while I’m running it I'll 
be getting from fifty to sixty miles 
on a gallon of gas. 

These folders are typical of 
the rubbish that clutters my mail 
box from time to time. Oddly 
enough, most of the philanthropists 
who are out to help me and my 
family don’t even know my name. 
So broad is their philanthropy that 
they scatter their offers to the 
breezes with some such address as 
“Boxholder, Smithville, Conn.,” or 
“Box No. 5, Smithville, Conn.” 
You can’t stop these fellows when 
they really feel generous. 

I wonder just how many dircct- 
mail advertisers are the recipients 
of the kind of mail that I am 
getting. I wonder just how many 
of them realize the menace of these 
philanthropists to legitimate busi- 
ness. Don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t say that the philanthropists 
are all acting from questionable 
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motives. But I do have my 
thoughts. 

The advertiser who uses news- 
papers, periodicals or almost any 
form of medium has a chance to 
see his competition. If he leafs 
through his favorite medium he 
can study what his competitors are 
doing and what other advertisers 
who use that medium are doing. 
He can go into a store carrying 
his product and see the products 
of competitors on the shelves and 
counters. But when it comes to 
direct mail he can’t crawl into the 
mail boxes aud see some of the 
advertising that is competing with 
his for attention. 


SOME SAMPLES 


Let me just give some samples 
from a two-week collection of 
mail. I am merely selecting and 
will not mention the mailing pieces 
of better known advertisers. These 
pieces are opened and read and 
often acted upon. 

Exhibit A. A Ford car free if 
I'll just solve a little cross word 
puzzle and supply the missing let- 
ters in this sentence “H—st—y is 
t— st p—I—cy.” The solution 
entitles me to 30,000 votes in the 
great contest. Now all I have to 
do is to send in my solution, col- 
lect my 30,000 votes and find out 
how many packages of somebody’s 
bluing or hair dye I’ve got to sell 
to get the car. 

Exhibit B. A chance to invest 
some good money in oil stock. 
Evidently this proposition is more 
or less legitimate—since the Post 
Office authorities haven’t got after 
the company so far. The story of 
the rise of Henry Ford and a 
picture of Harry Sinclair are 
among the reasons why I should 
buy. I wonder how soon these 
promoters will join Dr. Cook. 

Exhibit C. A chance to get an 
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extra stylish suit of clothes for 
$6.98. I am warned to “Send no 
money.” I will be given the suit 
for a free trial, pay the postman, 
money back if I don’t like it. 
Money back? Try to get it. 

Exhibit D. This is for my wife 
—ostensibly. A chance to buy 
some unrivaled beauty prepara- 
tions for less than cost of ma- 
terials. Sandwiched in between is 
a folder which offers certain 
highly questionable articles. If this 
folder offers what it implies, the 
company sending it out is a law 
breaker. If it doesn’t send what it 
seems to offer, it is a liar and I 
am being mulcted out of my 
money. Someone loses either 
way. But the fellow who wrote 
the folder did it with full legal 
advice. There’s no way anyone 
can catch him. 

Exhibit E. A $15 wrist watch 
for less than half that sum—plus 
postage. I beg your pardon. The 
folder doesn’t say that it is a $15 
watch. It just says compare it 
with a $15 watch. Go ahead and 
compare. This fellow _ offers 
money back if I’m not “delighted.” 
Nice way of putting it. 

Exhibit F. A pair of spectacles 
free—on trial. If am not 
amazed and delighted I don’t need 
to keep the glasses. Now there 
may be no question of the value 
of the spectacles. But I wonder 
just how good they would be for 
my eyes. No, I think [ll still go 
to my regular optometrist. 

Exhibit G. Another stock prop- 
osition. Lots of easy money in 
oil. Again we have Henry Ford’s 
picture, but instead of Harry 
Sinclair I am shown John D. 
Rockefeller. 

Exhibit H. <A chance to buy 
some real estate in Florida. I 
don’t even have to go South to 
look at the property. Well, I 


won t. 

Exhibit I. My tobacco habit 
cured. But I like tobacco. 

Exhibit J. Fifty miles on a gal- 
lon of gas. That’s about double 
what I am getting now. “Marvel- 
ous device” they say. Marvelous 
is right. 

Exhibit K. Lots of things free; 
watches, pianos, lace curtains, 
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dishes, silverware, etc., etc. Just 
a moment, though. Yes, I’ve got 
to sell a dozen packages of Dr. 
Somebody’s corn cure. Well I'd 
just as soon buy a dozen boxes if 
I could get a piano free. Still I 
have a suspicion that I might have 
to raise the ante a little to get the 


piano. 
Exhibit L. This is one of the 
most philanthropic of all. First 


I send no money. So few of them 
want my money that I wonder if 
I’m not foolish to be keeping that 
bank account. All I have to do is 
pay the postman. I'll need money 
for that, of course. Second I’m 
going to get something absolutely 
free. That’s interesting. Let’s 
look into this proposition. 
I am offered as follows: 


1 package of Spiffs giglets $2.00 
1 “ “ ‘ + free 
2 packages of Spiffs whizzim 4.00 
2 “ee id cid “oe free 


In other words I am getting 
$12.00 worth of Spiff’s products 
for $6.00, a clear saving of $6.00. 
Anyone can see that. Yet, I have 
one of those suspicious minds that 
leads me to believe that perhaps 
the giglets aren’t worth much 
more than $1.00 per package—ii 
that. 

Exhibit M. Another beauty 
doctor. He is also selling me— 
or rather my wife—a $2.00 pack- 
age of wrinkle remover and 
throwing in “absolutely free” a 
$1.00 package of hair dye. Of 
course I “send no money” and get 
my “money back.” The more I 
look at that the safer it seems. 

That’s what the philanthropists, 
generous souls, have offered me 
during the last two weeks. Quite 
a collection of generosity. Yet, 
Mr. Direct-Mail Advertiser, does 
it seem like clean competition? 
You probably aren’t in the real 
estate business or the patent medi- 
cine business or any of the other 
businesses mentioned. Still, those 
fellows are your competition and 
they are worse competition than 
the factory around the corner that 
sells the same kind of a product 
that you sell—a great deal worse. 

I haven’t any solution to offer. 
You can’t put the philanthropists 
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What Reid, Murdoch found 
out about BOSTON... . 


IMPORTERS MANUFACTURERS COFFEE ROASTERS 
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REID, MuRDOcH & Co. 


successors To 
WILLIAM M. FLANDERS CO. 
175 ALBANY ST. CAMBRIDGE STATION 
BOSTON,MASS. 


May 9, 1925 


The Boston Herald-Traveler, 
Boston, 
Massachucette. 


Gentlemen ;- 


We wisn to express our appreciation to 
‘you for your whole-hearted support in making our 
recent advertising campaign conducted exclusive- 
ly in the Sunday Herald and Herald-Traveler, a 
great success. 


Over five thousand of New England's 
most progressive grocers are now carrying Monarch 
Food: Products. The Herald-Traveler merchandis- 
ing co-operation and advertising helped us great- 
ly in seouring hundreds of new distributors. 


Everywhere we went in New England we 
Tound the independent retail grocer keenly inter- 
ested in the fine work you have been doing in 
your Better Homes Bureau Test Kitchen, and this 
modium was of great assistance to us in demon- 
‘etrating to the New England Housewife the super- 
jority of Monarch Food Products, 


‘Very truly yours, 
REID} MORDOCH & CO., 


New England Manager 
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out of business because most of 
them are strictly legal in their 
offers. Yet-a lot of them aren't 
what one would cal! quite ethical. 
They promise so much and give so 
little. 

The hopeful thing about the 
situation is that most of the 
philanthropists in their endeavors 
to make money for me don’t do 
much to make money for the 
printer. Their folders, broadsides 
and booklets are, as a rule, cheap 
to look at. They go in for gaudy 
colors and poor’ typography. 
Dignity is a word that hasn’t crept 
into their vocabulary. 

On the other hand, the more 
legitimate advertiser usually real- 
izes the value of good paper, good 
typography and good lay-out. You 
can spot his work, shining like a 
diamond in a trash heap. And 
best of all there is a sincerity 
about what he says that rings the 
bell of response in my _ buying 
mind. 

No, I haven’t a solution. I 
didn’t write this with the idea of 
offering one. I did write, how- 
ever, because I have a great faith 
in the power of direct-mail adver- 
tising and because I feel that a 
great many direct-mail advertisers 
are overlooking one of the great- 
est sources of competition. It is 
up to them to be sure they are 
using the best methods of meeting 
that competition. 





E. W. Palmer Elected 
President of Kingsport Press 


E. W. Palmer has been elected _pres- 
ident of the Kingsport Press, Kings- 
pt Tenn., following the resignation of 

. M. Adams. Mr. Palmer was formerly 
president of the J. F. Tapley Com- 
pany. Arthur J. Barlow, former sales 
manager of the same company, has been 
appointed director of sales of the 

ingsport Press. He will remain in 
New York with J. H. Sears & Com- 
pany, Inc., sales agent. 





New Accounts for Harm 
White Agency 


The advertising account of the Pro- 
duction Equipment Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of Cleveland Sand Cut- 
ters, has been placed with The Harm 
White Advertising Agency of that city. 

The Eu-Co-Cide Laboratories. of that 
city, have also placed their advertising 
account with the Harm White agency. 
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The Advertising Agent 
and Business-Paper 
Publisher 


HE services that a business 
paper and an_ advertising 
agency, working together, should 
render an advertiser were recently 
catalogued by Malcolm Muir, 
chairman of the agency relations 
committee of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc. The occasion was a 
joint luncheon meeting of mem- 
bers of the Associated Business 
Papers and of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
Mr. Muir catalogued the work 
to be done for an advertiser under 
the following heads: 

1. Market analysis to determine 
buying powers. 

2. Interpretations of trends in 
markets. 

3. Study and interpretation of 
buying habits, and sales  resis- 
tances. 

4. Interpretation of needs or 
opportunities for new products in 
a market. 

5. Study the place of advertising 
as an influence in the market. 

The contributions of the adver- 
tising agency toward the problem 
of the advertiser were given in the 
following manner: 

1. Establishment of merchandis- 
ing principles to define manufac- 
turers’ real sales promotion prob- 
lems. 

2. To study the place of adver- 
tising in the different methods of 
distribution. 

3. To evaluate and rate markets 
in which the manufacturer can 
operate profitably. 

4. Adapt the manufacturer’s 
sales promotion plan to the needs 
of each market. 

5. To work with the business 
paper as a counselor. 


H. C. Dorzenbach with 
Dando Company 


H. C. Dorzenbach has become asso- 
ciated as an account executive with the 
Dando Company, Philadelphia, adver- 
tising. Until recently he had been with 
Robert H. Dippy, advertising agency, of 
the same city, 
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Of the total bank clearings 
In the United States— 
And the peak of 


Are in the 
Same fifteen cities! 


4,750,000 buyers! 


16,000,000 readers who buy! 
Eight dollars a line! 


Business men— 
Please write! 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


9 East 40th St., New York 


following Sunday Newspapers: 


Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Telegram 
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The American Weekly’s circulation 


‘American eekly 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington—Herald San Francisco— Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’.”’ AJ.K. 
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Well enough 1s not good enough 
m MERCHANDISING 


HERE are two things of importance which a 
Merchandising Service Department has to 
offer a manufacturer. 


1. A definite and practical knowl- 
edge of market conditions which -_ 
can be gained only by actual 
contact with dealers. 


The New York Evening Journal has made in six 


™ 1,199,732 calls 


on wholesalers and retail dealers in every line of 
business in the interest of Evening Journal adver- 
tisers. The knowledge we have gleaned is the 
property of Journal advertisers. 





2. Flexibility of service and 
strength of organization. 


The Evening Journal has learned the vital need of 
these through handling more than 500 campaigns in 
19 different types of business in the past six years. 
This includes missionary work, investigations, plac- 
ing display and every other equitable sort of co- 
operation planned to give the advertiser the maxi- 
mum insurance on a net profit from his advertising 
investment. 





For example: 


The strongest, most 
effective merchandising 
service in America. 
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Manufacturers who have used the 


Evening Journal Merchandising 
Service so far in 1925 


FOODS 


Aunt Jemima 
Armour’s Oats 
Pillsbury Flour 
Silz Diplomat Chicken 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Cushman’s 

Ralston’s Cereal 
Snider’s Catsup 
Colman’s Savora 


Gorton’s Fish Cakes 
Kraft Cheese 
Kellogg’s “Pep” 


Quick Quaker 

Sun Maid Raisins 
Sunsweet Prunes 
Van Camp’s Products 
Hartley’s Marmalade 
Park & Tilford 
Lipton’s Tea 

Tetley’s Tea 


DRUGGIST ARTICLES 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
em 
Zymole Trokeys 
Formamint 
Mavis-Vivaudou 
-. & © 
Dewey Dewall 
Pepsodent 
Kotex 
Oceano 


RADIO 
Dubilier 
Fada 
Sleeper Monotrol 
Tuska Radio 
Full Wave Battery Charger 
Standardyne Radio 


RADIO (Continued) 
Apco Charges 
Farrand-Godley 
Radio Corp. of America 
Stromberg Carlson 
Apex Radio 
J. W. Jones Radio 
Federal Tel. & Tel. 
Crosley-Musicone 

HOUSEHOLD 
Black Flag 
Dethol 
Lux 
Rinso 
Wear-Ever 
Hotpoint 


CIGARS & CIGARETTES 

Fatima Cigarettes 

Murad Cigarettes 

Le Roy Cigars 

Muriel Cigars 

Piedmont Cigarettes 
CANDY 

Richardson U-ALL-NO Mints 

Auerbach’s 7-11 
BEVERAGES 

Canada Dry 

Old Essex Brew 
AUTOMOBILES 

Goodrich Tires 
GENERAL 

America Brass Co. 

Auto Strop Razor 

Gem 

Tintex 

Keds 











NEW YORK 


EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest evening circulation in America— 
and at 3c a copy 
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LAST CHANCE! 











HE August number will be 

the last in which space can be 
had at $2.60 the line or $1,450 
per page of 680 lines. 





The Household Jour- 
nal is a thirty-year- 
old publication circu- 
lating principally in 
the villages and rural 
districts of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska and having 
the Lowest Rate in 
proportion to circu- 
lation of any paper 
in its class! 














Chicago Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 


Central 0937 


_ SEYMOUR, Adv. . Mer. 


Batavia, Illinois 


700,000 


PAID MAIL 
CIRCULATION 


Beginning with the September, 
1925, issue, $1,550 a page, 
$1,700 for back cover in colors. 


Forms close promptly 5th 
of preceding month 





New York Office 


Room 634 















































Depreciation, Liquidation and 
Instalment Selling 


Instalment Contracts on Electrical Goods Which Do Not Pay Up in 
Twelve Months or Less Not Considered Good Risks by 
Finance Companies 


NortTHERN STaTES Power CoMPaNny 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Our merchandising manager today 
asked me if I couldn’t get him opinions 
from the country’s foremost merchandis- 
ing experts on the subject of selling 
goods, particularly electrical merchan- 
dise. on the partial-payment plan, with 
special reference to a small amount 
down—say $1—and eighteen to twenty- 
four months in which to pay the balance, 
on such home devices as electric wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
ironers and electric ranges. 

For some time past, this company has 

been selling such goods on the basis of 
$5 or $10 down with the balance in a 
year. 
“ The question has now come up be- 
tween our merchandising department and 
our éredit and accounting departments 
as to the advisability of extending the 
terms over a year. 

What we would like to get is an 
opinion—or to be placed in the position 
where we can get an opinion—from the 
country’s leading experts as to the ad- 
visability and profitableness of such an 
extension of payments. 

I feel sure that you are in a splendid 
position either to let me have this in- 
formation or tell me where I could get 
it, and although I have been a reader of 
Printers’ Ink for several years, I don’t 
remember ever seeing any particular in- 
formation relative to this subject. 

Any facts or opinions or such dates of 
articles that have appeared in past issues 
of Printers’ Inx on this subject will be 
very much appreciated. 

<.. 3... Ravece, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


I ing theory of instalment sell- 
ing, as reflected in the practice 
of those financing organizations 
which operate in the electrical ap- 
pliance field—and the theory holds 
in other fields as well—is that de- 
preciation of the merchandise 
should not outrun liquidation of 
the account. 

Among the automobile financ- 
ing companies, the amount of the 
down payment is generally put at 
one-third of the purchase price of 
the car, because of the rapidity of 
depreciation. Liquidation is re- 
quired within one year. Under 
the new Ford plan the down pay- 
ments vary from 4% per cent to 
16 per cent of the delivery price. In 





the current campaigns on paint and 
building materials, where the sale 
price of the average painting job 
is put around $300 and the house- 
owner is considered to be a pretty 
good risk, the down payment is 
only one-fifth of the sale price 
and the balance must be paid up 
within ten months. The practice 
in the piano field is slightly differ- 
ent because the dealer, and in 
many cases the manufacturer, 
guarantees the account. Deprecia- 
tion is slow, the amount of the 
down payment is more or less op- 
tional with the dealer, and the in- 
stalment payments are generally 
completed within thirty months. 
In the field of electrical ap- 
pliances, where the unit sale is 
lower—varying from $25 to about 
$150—the dealer collects a down 
payment of not less than $5 or $10 
(or as much as the customer is 
willing or able to pay) and the 
balance within a year. Thus, 
liquidation keeps pace with the 
estimated rate of depreciation. 


NOT SOUND MERCHANDISING 


To sell, as Mr. Kettle proposes, 
electric washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, electric ironers and 
ranges, all of them articles for 
which the average selling price 
would probably range from 
to over $100, on terms of $1 down 
and the balance in eighteen or 
twenty-four months, is not con- 
sidered sound merchandising for 
three reasons: First, the “dollar 
down” offer attracts an undesir- 
able class of buyers—the instal- 
ment “hounds” who, in increasing 
numbers, infest every community 
—and it cheapens the merchandise 
by putting it into the same class 
with the general run of worthless 
stuff constantly being offered by 
cheap instalment concerns, Second, 
observable depreciation of the 
product will begin before the pur- 
chaser has begun to derive much 
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service or satisfaction from its use 
and before the amount of money 
invested acts as an incentive to- 
ward giving it proper care or ex- 
citing any pride of ownership. 
Pride of ownership and satisfac- 
tory service are two important 
factors in stimulating other sales 
to friends and acquaintances of 
the purchaser. Third, electrical 
appliances have practically no re- 
sale value. 

“Instalment contracts covering 
the sale of electrical merchandise 
on terms of $1 down and the rest 
in eighteen months or two years,” 
said E. W. Miner, of the General 
Contract Purchase Corporation, 
New York, which company is the 
supervising unit of the financing 
organization of the General Elec- 
tric Company, “is instalment paper 
that this company would not buy. 
In fact, we will not purchase any 
account from a dealer where the 
balance is under $30, or which 
will not pay out, according to the 
terms of sale, in twelve months or 
less.” 

G. Brewer Griffin, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Westinghouse Acceptance Corpo- 
ration, the financing organization 
of the Westinghouse companies, 
says: 

“We believe it is to be consid- 
ered unbusinesslike to sell mer- 
chandise on time payments unless 
the circumstances of the buyer are 
known and the buyer is capable of 
paying a down payment of at least 
10 per cent in cash on articles hav- 
ing a sales price of from $150 up- 
ward, and 20 per cent down on 
articles under the above stated 
minimum limit. 

“Our plan is generally arranged 
along the foregoing lines. The 
abuses which have crept into the 
instalment plan sales have been 
due to so-called high-powered in- 
tensive selling, which commission 
arrangements have aggravated.” 

For further information on the 
subject of offering goods on terms 
of $1 down, the reader is re- 
ferred to another page in this 
week’s issue of PrinTeRS’ INK, 
where an editorial reply is made 
to a letter from Bolton, Meek and 
Wearstler, of Youngstown, Ohio. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Aaron Metchik Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


Aaron Metchik, until recently with 
the M. Spivak Advertising Agency, New 
York, has started an advertising business 
- that city known as Aaron Metchik, 
nc. 

The following concerns have appointed 
the new company to direct their advertis- 
ing accounts; Claridge Frocks, dresses; 
Denville Silk Company, silk manufac. 
turer; MacLaren Manufacturing Com- 
pany, radio apparatus, and the Patricia 
Bag Company, Inc., women’s hand bags, 
all of New York. 


E. C. Joerns and W. J. Cleary 
Advanced by Arnold Joerns 


E. C. Joerns has been elected vice- 
president and William J. Cleary, secre- 
tary and treasurer, of the Arnold 
Joerns Company, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Arnold Joerns was re- 
elected president as well as a member 
of the board of directors. E. C. Joerns 
and George Joerns were also elected 
members of the board of directors. 








Wood Flong Corporation 


Appoints C. A. Puget 

The Wood Flong Corporation and 
the Wood merges Ff Machinery Cor- 
poration, New ork, have appointed 
Puget as their Pacific Coast 
representative, with offices at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Puget has represented 
these companies for seven years in the 
East 4nd Middle West. 





Scale Account for Fred M. 
Randall Agency 


The Barnes Scale Company, Detroit, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Fred M. Randall Company, De 
troit advertising agency. Newspapers 
and trade papers will be used. 





Radio Corporation Reports 
Profit 


The Radio Corporation of America 
reports a net profit of $1,928,329 for 
the quarter ended March 31, after de- 
preciation, patent amortization and esti- 
mated*® Federal taxes. 





Alan Brill with Bellamy-Neff 


Alan Brill has joined the New York 
office of the Bellamy-Neff Company, ad- 
vertising agency. He was_ formerly 
with Ruthruff & Ryan, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 





D. T. Eastman to Represent 
“Chemicals” in West 


D. T. Eastman, of A. G. Crane As- 
sociates, Chicago, has been appointed 
Western advertising representative of 
Chemicals, New York. 
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Radio Programs for All 


Journal-Post Readers 


cys each week a full page of radio programs for the 
following week is printed in all mail editions of the 
Journal. Daily programs are printed in carrier editions. 
These programs are from all principal stations and make up 
the most complete radio time-table in this part of the country. 
Radio Advertisers Will Find a Live Interest in All Radio 
Equipment Through the 


Kansas City Journal iosi 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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A Two-Minute Lesson in 
Copy Writing 





By Francis B. Frazee 
Chief of Publicity Copy, Larkin Co., Inc 





T was my good fortune to take 

my training in one of New 
York’s greatest mail-order houses. 
I can well remember the first 
piece of copy for the catalogue of 
that New York house. It was 
at a period when long white coat 
sweaters were the fashion of the 
hour for women. My allotted 
task was to write the description 
of a white coat sweater which had 
been honored with a whole page 
in the particular catalogue. 

I wrote it as best I knew how 
and took it to the president him- 
self. He read it through and 
shook his head handing it back to 
me with the words, “Tt won’t do. 
Try it again.” Once more I toiled 
over the copy. Finally I was satis- 
fied. I soon found that he was 
not, however. Once again he 
sent me back to my desk. Alas! 
The third piece of copy was too 
much for him. 

He sprang up from his desk ex- 
citedly. He was a little, short 
man, but never in my life have I 
met or known one more dynamic. 
Grabbing me by the arm, he said, 
“My boy, you don’t get it. You 
don’t get it. Let me tell you. Out 
in a little Michigan town lives a 
young woman who has written 
for our catalogue. How eagerly 
she turns the pages when it 
arrives, until at last, there it is on 
the page before her. Her own 
long, white coat sweater. She 
orders it. How long even the few 
days seem till it comes! Finally, 
it arrives. 

“Can’t you see her running up 
those stairs until she reaches the 
privacy of her own room? How 
her fingers tremble as she finally 
unties the knot, throws off the 
cover, pushes back the tissue paper 
and draws from the box her 
beautiful white coat sweater? 
Can’t you see her at first hold it 
out at arm’s length as_ she 





Portion of an address delivered at the 
Hamilton, Ont., Convention of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation. 
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admires it? Can’t you picture the 
thrill with which she tries it on 
and stands in front of the mirror 
facing first this way, then that 
way? Can’t you hear her as she 
goes to the head of the stairs and 
calls, ‘Mother, I am going to run 
down to the post office to mail a 
letter?’ And can’t you just see 
her as she walks down Main 
Street feeling that the most im- 
portant event in weeks has 
happened in town? 

“Now go and write that copy. 
Talk directly to her about it. Tell 
her that it is her sweater. Tell 
her it was made for her. Tell her 
of the pride and joy she will have 
in wearing it. Tell her of its 
becomingness. Tell her of the 
wear and service it will give her.” 

Months later we planned to run 
that sweater page in a Christmas 
book, but found that it had to be 
omitted because it was utterly im- 
possible for us to get in New York 
a sufficient quantity of long coat 
sweaters to meet the requirements 
of the advertisement. That page 
advertisement had sold all the 
available white coat sweaters on 
the market. 


C. M. Smith Joins Fada Sales 
Staff 


C. Monroe Smith, former sales man- 
ager of the Domestic Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has joined the 
sales department of FA. D. Andrea, 
New York, maker of Fada radio re 
ceiving sets. He was at one time 
Eastern manager of the Chilton Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and also was busi- 
ness manager of The Commercial Car 
Journal. 








Automobile Advertising Men 
to Meet 


The advertising manager members of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce will meet at the Chamber 
Lakes Country -_ South Bend, Ind., 
on June 11 and 1 "At the same time, a 
meeting will be held by the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers Association 
in South Bend, and both 5 
will hold a joint meeting on June 1 


With Standard Engraving 
Company 

Walter E. Bush, formerly with The 
Sheldon Electrotype Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has returned to The 
Standard Engraving Company, New 
York, with which he previously had been 
associated. 
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OWN here in Louisiana 
we'll spend $6,500,000 on 
good roads again this year. 
The Item-Tribune Auto 
Tours will keep interest alive. 
Every three weeks during 
the Summer, hundreds of car- 
owners will enjoy these “See 
Louisiana First” tours. 

The Item-Tribune has been 
persistent in its advocacy of 
more highways, better high- 
ways, beautified highways— 
and now, used highways. 

Now you, who want more 
automobile or accessory sales, 
let the Item-Tribune be your 
highway; your low-cost, sure 
way. 
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Wem Orle ans 
em- Tribune 


Weekdays, 15c a line Sundays, 18c a line 
James M. Thomson A.G.Newmyer 
Publisher Associate Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives 


John Budd Company 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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The market is not where people live—but where they 
buy; not where they are, but where they go. The 
farmer no longer exists as a segregated buying class. 
He is no longer geographically isolated. Gasoline has 
taken the spots out of the map and removed the last 
vestige of the old line between town and country, for 
the automobile has emancipated him from the limita- 


tions of space and time. 


The farmer’s automobile 
can easily go fifty miles 
in two hours. Sixty cents 
worth of gasoline makes 
him a buyer in the store 
fifty miles away. In less 
time than it used to take 
him to hitch up a horse, he 











is pecking his silver dollar 
on a glass showcase five 
or ten miles away from 
home and asking to be 
waited on. He is practi- 


cally a daily visitor to his 


nearby town trading cen- 
ter. His face is familiar 
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on its streets. He is its 
citizen. It is his buying 
base. The banker, the gro- 
cer, the druggist, the hard- 
ware merchant, the police- 
man at the corner—they 
all call him by his first 
name. His boy goes to 
the town high school, 
plays on the high school 
basketball team, and per- 
chance walks up street 
after four o’clock with the 
banker’s daughter. 

The farmer buys in 
town. The city man buys 
in town. The whole Amer- 
ican market is just one big 
town market. 

But, if you are like 
some national merchan- 
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disers, there is one side to 
the town that your sales 
message is not reaching 
—one side to the town 
that does not know your 
brand, and never buys 
your goods except when 
the local dealer personally 
vouches for them. . 

You can put a single 
united effort against a sin- 
gle united market, if you 
reach that other side of 
the town through its fa- 
vorite farm magazine— 
Farm Life. 

Send the worth-while 
farmer to town with your 
brand burned into his con- 
sciousness with Farm Life 
advertising. 


FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SPENCER, INDIANA 





James M. Riddle Co., Special Repre- 


sentatives, Chicago, New York, Kan- 


sas City, San Francisco, Atlanta 
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Twilight Advertising 


In the evening comes the children’s hour, when 
Mother reads from CHILD LIFE’S magic pages. 
And when, above any other time, Mother is most 
responsive to the wants and demands of her family 
—to the needs of her home. This is the hour that 
is reserved for YOU when you advertise in 
CHILD LIFE. 

Mothers rely upon CHILD LIFE both in sup- 
plying the children’s needs and in outfitting the 
entire home. And the homes you reach through 
CHILD LIFE, are vigorous, growing homes. 
Their needs are constantly increasing and their 
incomes expanding. Buying homes! In short— 
through CHILD LIFE, your message is presented 
at a most advantageous moment to the freest buy- 
ing class of people in the world. 

Advertising in CHILD LIFE pays. From toys 
to food, from railroad travel to household articles 
—goods of every sort and kind are advertised in 
CHILD LIFE with prompt and profitable results. 
Write today for information and rates and a 
sample copy of CHILD LIFE. 
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MAGAZINE 
Reaches the Mother through her Child 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 
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Walnut Growers Demonstrate 


Branded Produce Brings 
Better Prices 


Advertising Progress of Association Thus Far Made without Benefits 
of Branding 


‘ appears as though the Califor- 
nia Walnut Growers Association 
will be putting its Diamond brand 
on each nut that it distributes be- 
fore long. The growers in attend- 
ance at the annual Field Day 
which was held at El Monte dur- 
ing the winter passed a resolution 
requesting the directors of the as- 
sociation to put branding machines 
in general use in all plants for 
the 1925 season. While the di- 
rectors did not find it feasible to 
put the resolution into immediate 
action because of the nearness of 
the harvest, it is likely that brand- 
ing machines will be installed in 
all plants for the 1926 crop, if a 
majority of the growers give their 
consent. 

The branding of each individual 
walnut will be one of the most 
interesting trade marking ventures 
that has ever been undertaken. It 
is a matter that the association 
has been working on for several 
years. Back in 1919, the associa- 
tion advertised nationally offering 
a prize of $10,000 to anyone who 
would invent a practical machine 
for the branding of walnuts. Sev- 
eral designs were submitted. A 
machine was found which has 
been in experimental use in some 
of the plants of the walnut grow- 
ers for two years. Last season 
all of the nuts shipped to the 
Philadelphia district were  indi- 
vidually branded. 

Why is it that the growers who 
met at the Field Day were so 
anxious to have their product 
branded without further delay? 
There are two main reasons. The 
first is that the competition of 
foreign walnuts is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. It is difficult 
to meet this competition with an 
unbranded product. The second is 
that it is possible to get a better 
price for the branded product— 





more than enough additional to 
pay for the cost of the branding. 
The association’s experience with 
the branded nuts in the Philadel- 
phia market last season demon- 
strates that a trade-marked prod- 
uct will bring a better price in a 
hotly competitive market. The 
argument for branding the product 
was so effectively presented re- 
cently by C. Thorpe, the general 
manager of the association, in a 
statement to his members, that it 
will be drawn on heavily in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

He said: 

“Up to a year or two ago, 
foreign walnuts were imported to 
the United States in pretty much 
the exact condition in which they 
were harvested. That is, very 
little culling for quality, grading 
for size, or bleaching for appear- 
ance, was practiced. And the 
foreign walnuts were distributed 
in American markets in exactly 
the condition in which they were 
received by the importers. 


ORIGIN SKILFULLY HIDDEN 


“But all this has now changed. 
On the Atlantic Seaboard a num- 
ber of modern walnut packing 
plants have been built by Ameri- 
can importers. Here the foreign 
walnuts are graded for size, culled 
by hand, and bleached in pretty 
much the same manner as is prac- 
ticed in California. They are then 
resacked in New California style 
bags carrying attractive brands 
and grade names. 

“In one instance the word ‘Cali- 
fornia’ is in the largest and most 
prominent printing on the bag, 
though the walnuts which it con- 
tains were grown in China! 

“There is no indication on any 
of these bags that the walnuts 
were grown in foreign countries 
and by using the California variety 
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names such as ‘No. 1 Soft Shell’ 
and ‘Budded,’ there is no doubt 
whatever that both the retailer 
and the consumer are often de- 
ceived into believing they are buy- 
ing California walnuts. 

“As a result of these improved 
methods of grading, bleaching and 
packing, the foreign walnut is 
rapidly gaining a stronger foot- 
hold in the markets of the United 
States, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the United States Department 
of Commerce reports importations 
for the calendar year 1924 as 44,- 
298,290 pounds, which is a great 
increase over the previous season. 

“The association has endeavored 
through a petition to the Federal 
Trade Commission and to the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture to force importers to 
abandon the use of California 
variety names on foreign walnuts, 
but their rulings have been un- 
favorable to us. 

“These foreign walnuts sell at 
considerably lower prices than the 
California No. 1 Soft Shells and 
many distributors claim an oppor- 
tunity of making a considerably 
longer profit on the foreigns. The 
retail distributor often foists these 
foreign walnuts upon consumers 
who ask for Diamond walnuts, 
for at present there is no way for 
the consumer to tell whether or 
not she is getting Diamond brand 
when she asks for it. 

“When foreign goods are sub- 
stituted for Diamond walnuts in 
this way, the association grower 
maintains a double loss. He loses 
the sale and consumption of the 
walnuts so misrepresented, and if 
the quality does not entirely sat- 
isfy the consumer, she immedi- 
ately takes it for granted that 
Diamond walnuts are of poor 
quality and does not ask for our 
brand when placing subsequent 
orders. In this case our advertis- 
ing really proves a boomerang and 
to this extent we are advertising 
foreign walnuts as well as our 
own. 

“Apparently the only way to 
eliminate this unfair competition 
and to cash in 100 per cent on our 
advertising expenditure is to tell 
Mrs. Consumer that we are now 
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individually branding our walnuts 
for her protection; that we are 
packing a fine quality of product; 
that we have taken the pains to 
individually brand it so that she 
can be assured of always obtaining 
the fine quality walnuts we take 
such pains in packing for her. 
When we once satisfy a consumer 
with the quality of our product 
and she finds it superior to the 
foreign walnuts she has been pur- 
chasing, it will then be hard to 
sell her any other kind than 
Diamond brand and she will know 
how to assure herself of getting 
Diamond every time. When we 
reach this development in our sales 
program, it will be difficult for 
the foreigner to make a further 
invasion of our domestic market. 


PRICE INCREASED BY BRANDING 


“Last year all the walnuts we 
distributed in the Philadelphia 
market were individually branded 
—over 10,000 bags of them. Dis- 
tributors soon found it almost im- 
possible to sell other than in- 
dividually branded walnuts in the 
Philadelphia territory. As a re- 
sult of the retail and consumer 
demand for our branded product, 
the Philadelphia wholesalers soon 
found themselves short of supplies. 
Some of the New York City 
wholesalers had a surplus of un- 
branded Diamond walnuts, but the 
Philadelphia trade would not pay 
within two cents a pound for 
Diamond walnuts unbranded of 
the price they would pay for the 
branded product. Just think of it, 
the very same walnuts, when 
branded, brought two cents a 
pound more on the wholesale mar- 
ket than those not branded. Here 
is a ‘concrete illustration of the 
advantage of branding. 

“Did you ever stop to realize 
that Diamond walnuts are about 
the. only  nationally-advertised 
food product that does not come 
to the final consumer packed under 
the advertised brand so that there 
can be no opportunity of deception 
on the part of any class of dis- 
tributors? Practically all national 
distributors realize the great ad- 
vantage of carrying their brand 
name direct to the consumer. Un- 
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Residential School 
; | and Camp Advertisements 


in the June Issue of 


‘| TheRed Book 
Magazine 


3 The greatest number ever 
carried in one issue by any 
A national magazine. 


The Red Book Magazine 
d maintains its leadership be- 
. cause it pays. 
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Distribution of June Issue Nearly One Million 
— Over 86% Reaches the Urban Market 
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doubtedly the individual branding 
of walnuts will :prove of definite 
and inestimable value to the Cali- 
fornia walnut industry. Unless 
we protect our interests by brand- 
ing, the distribution of foreign 
walnuts will continue to increase 
very rapidly in the United States, 
and under the improved methods 
of grading and packing in this 
country, the competition will be 
more and more severely felt by 
the California growers. 

“We predict that individually 
branded Diamond’ walnuts will 
soon even command a substantial 
and noticeable premium over other 
brands of California walnuts of 
comparable quality. 

“And what of the cost of 
branding? The actual mechanical 
cost of branding will not add over 
five cents per hundred pound bag, 
or $1 per ton. The larger cost 
will be represented by interest on 
the investment in the branding 
machines and equipment, and de- 
preciation and obsolescence on the 
equipment. But certainly the total 
cost, including the mechanical 
operation, interest, obsolescence, 
etc., will not run to over one- 
quarter cent per pound. 

“Immediately after the close of 
the coming harvesting season, all 
association growers will be given 
an opportunity of expressing: their 
opinion as to the advisability. of 
branding all Diamond walnuts 
packed in 1926 and in succeeding 
seasons. The practice of branding 
will not be adopted unless the 
grower sentiment is almost unani- 
mously for it, because neither the 
association directors nor the man- 
agement are desirous of forcing 
any policy on the industry which 
is not favored by an overwhelming 
majority.” 

The management of the as- 
sociation is naturally loath to go 
ahead with the branding project 
until the members almost unanim- 
ously endorse the idea. The brand- 
ing of the nuts is a big undertak- 
ing not only because of the 
difficulty of the operation and the 
cost of the machines, but also be- 
cause of the pioneering nature of 
the job. Also, the management 
does not like to adopt the branding 
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plan gradually, for the reason that 
shipping both branded and un- 
branded nuts would: lead to hope- 
less confusion. 

The. California Walnut Growers 
Association has been advertising 
for several years. This advertis- 
ing has been undeniably successful, 
but there must have been a cer- 
tain amount of waste in it, never- 
theless, because the consumer had 
no certain way of identifying the 
Diamond brand. 

While the association’s walnuts 
have been trade-marked from the 
first, it never succeeded until the 
invention of the branding machine 
in being able to put its trade-mark 
on its goods. Several attempts 
were made in this direction. At 
one time the association packaged 
its goods, but this plan did not 
work out satisfactorily. For a 
long time now Diamond walnuts 
have been shipped in bags. These 
bags bear the brand of the associ- 
ation. The trouble, however, is 
that most retailers do not sell from 
bags, but rather from bins or 
from some sort of open display. 
Anyway the bags make it possible 
for a retailer, were he so inclined, 
to put other walnuts in Diamond 
bags. Branding the nuts, them- 
selves,- will overcome these dif- 
ficulties and will make it possible 
for the association to cash in 100 
per cent on its advertising. 

The cost of advertising Dia- 
mond walnuts during the 1924 sea- 
son amounted approximately to 
fifty cents a bag. The cost of 
branding, including everything 
such as taxes, depreciation, ob- 
solescence, etc., will not amount 
to more than twenty cents a bag 
at the outside. It is likely that the 
better “prices which the branded 
goods will command will more 
than pay this twenty cents. But 
even if it were not possible to get 
better prices, the twenty cents a 
bag cost would be a good invest- 
ment, as it would insure greater 
and more certain returns from the 
advertising. 


Daytona, Fla., “Journal” Sold 

The Daytona, Fia., Journal has been 
sold by H. C. Sparkman and Maurice 
J. Seed to a syndicate of local busi- 
ness men. 
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If by “class” you mean a 
| group of people linked by 
a common interest, such 
a group having a purchas- 
ing power away above the 
average, SYSTEM, The 
Magazine of Business, has 
the largest circulation of 
any class publication in 
the world. 






SYSTEM 


The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 
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“There’s a Clever Ad’ 


Beware when this is said— few 
advertisements that embody the 
commonsense simplicity that sells 
the millions ever gain that eulogy 



































N advertisement may attract, entertain or amuse 
a million people—and not sell one. 

“Clever ads” are usually a mark of inexperience. 

Most beginners start by being “clever.” Those who 
stay in advertising and succeed do so by learning that 
mere “cleverness” is a costly folly. 

A good advertisement attracts by its news value, 
convinces by its simplicity and sells by creating desire 
through common-sense appeal. 
| Only those who understand that simple principle 
in advertising can produce advertisements which 
register in sales. 

Look through the current issues of magazines. Note 
how successful advertisers, those seasoned in adver- 
tising experience, hold unvaryingly to that principle. 

Note their lack of tricks and frills. Mark their 
sincerity; their freedom from the bizarre. 


They head for one goal. That’s'a sale. 


They talk about the product they are aiming to sell 
—not about extraneous things. 





Back in the old days, “catchy lines” were the thing 
—back in those days men had no broad experience 
to guide them. 
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The successful advertising agent of today knows 
that the public does not buy slogans, but products. 

Those who are old in advertising know how true 
this is. 

Those who are new should study the work of those 
who are already successful and profit by the experi- 
ence others gained before them. 

When you are told your “ads” are clever—don't 
publish them. 

If your copy features catch lines or generalized 
slogans or extraneous “human interest” leads more 
pertinently than your product, then change your copy. 

Many slogans can apply to ten or fifty products, but 
your claims as to the exclusive features of your prod- 
uct can apply only to yours. 


The object of advertising is to sell. 
Its only court of judgment is a profit sheet. 


Men may deceive themselves, but profit and loss 
columns—never. 


To us these thoughts mark but simple common 
sense—and common sense so far has proved the one 
open road to uncommon results in advertising. 


For the magic of advertising is proved by the miracles 
it performs when rightly applied. 


&% 
LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK 2 ae CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
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ST. PAUL... agricultural capital 
of the Northwest. 


ST. PAUL...world’s second larg- 
est stock market. 


ST. PAUL...railroad and jobbing 
center of the Northwest. 


ST. PAUL...acknowledged manu- 
facturing center of the Northwest, 
confirmed by the fact that the first 


NORTHWEST 
INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 


will be held in this city, June 6th 
to June 13th. 


ST. PAUL and its rich trading ter- 
ritory...a great, sound, stable market. 


St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


St. Paul can be fully covered by these 
great newspapers ALONE—it cannot 
be covered by any other medium. 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Forget Such Terms as “Trade 
Name” and “Trade-Mark 


Design” 


Stick to ‘“Trade-Mark” and You'll Be Safe 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HERE appears to be a great 
amount of confusion and mis- 
understanding regarding just what 
is meant by a trade-mark, a trade- 
mark design and a trade name. 
The Patent Office finds that in 
the filing of applications and other 
details of the work of the trade- 
mark division, much unnecessary 
effort is required because of the 
improper use of these terms. 


The confusion has been exag- 
gerated perhaps, rather than 
cleared up, by the attempts of 
many writers to define the terms 
and show wherein they differ. Nor 
has it been helped by the hair- 
splitting arguments of the legal 
profession. 


This phase of the subject was 
mentioned the other day by one 
of the officials of the Patent Of- 
fice who said that a more general 
understanding of the meaning of 
the terms, as accepted and used by 
the office, would undoubtedly sim- 
plify the registration procedure, 
as well as save time and trouble 
for innumerable applicants for 
registrations and renewals. Later, 
an investigation which included 
interviews with several members 
of the organization of the trade- 
mark division, revealed the infor- 
mation which follows: 

It was explained that history 
sheds much light on the subject. 
Originally, the trade-mark was in 
the nature of a hall-mark, which 
was the official mark of an assay 
office stamped on articles of gold 
or silver to indicate their degree 
of purity. The first trade-marks 
were merely marks, or arbitrary 
designs, which assumed value be- 
cause of the hall-mark custom, 
and were used to identify articles 
of merchandise that were not made 
of gold or silver. 

Later, when duplication of effec- 
tive marks began to cause confu- 





sion, names of the goods were fre- 
quently added and became parts of 
the ‘marks. Then, as another step 
in the development, the makers of 
goods added their own names and 
we had the first personal trade- 
marks. 

Now, since the name of the 
goods was the starting point in the 
identification of merchandise, any- 
one dealing in like goods had the 
common right to use the same 
name. So makers and dealers be- 
gan to add their own names to 
the simple names of the goods. As 
an example, “Brown’s Cough 
Drops” will do. This meant that 
commerce had identification marks 
that were called trade names. 

These trade names are capable 
of being assigned with the asso- 
ciated business just the same as 
technical trade-marks. Under the 
law, since a trade-mark is a dis- 
tinctive word, emblem, symbol, or 
device, or a combination of these, 
used on goods actually sold in 
commerce to iadicate or identify 
the manufacturer or seller of the 
goods, when a trade name is used 
in the same way it readily fulfills 
this definition of a trade-mark. 


COURTS HAVE CONFUSED TERMS 


For a matter of forty or fifty 
years both the courts and the trade 
have been confusing these two 
terms. At the present time, the 
state of the law is such that the 
terms trade-mark and trade name, 
when applied to the means of 
identifying merchandise, are prac- 
tically synonymous. 

The tendency of the trade is to 
bring about an absolute fusion of 
these terms and to use trade-mark 
exclusively when referring to all 
words and features which are used 
to identify merchandise. The first 
step in this fusion was the com- 
bining of a surname with a de- 
scriptive word or phrase into a 
trade-mark, and a result was at- 
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tained similar to “Gillette Safety 
Razor.” 

Then it became the custom to 
embellish the surname, which was 
merely a trade name, and it be- 
came, together with its added fea- 
ture, a device which took the place 
of the trade name and was gen- 
erally considered a_ trade-mark. 
Now, if you called merely for a 
safety razor, the clerk would prob- 
ably ask for further details as to 
your request. “What kind—Gil- 
lette or AutoStrop?” 

“Gillette” started as a_ trade 
name. “AutoStrop” was, and is, a 
suggestive trade-mark. Both have 
arrived at identically the same re- 


sult, for both are undeniably 
trade-marks. : 
Many firms, after adopting 


purely arbitrary marks, which they 
have used successfully, have later 
associated their names with them 
for trade reasons, and these com- 
binations are frequently referred 
to as trade names. References of 
the kind are erroneous and confus- 
ing, because the service of the 
marks to the public is not changed. 
The original foundation of such 
a combination was a trade-mark, 
and the final result is just as much 
a trade-mark, regardless of the 
fact that it combines a trade name. 

For instance, The Standard Oil 
Company of New York adopted 
“Socony” as a trade-mark for gas- 
oline. This product was soon 
referred to by the public as “Stand- 
ard Socony,” and this combina- 
tion was no less a trade-mark than 
“Socony.” Now, a great many cus- 
tomers drive their cars up to fill- 
ing stations and ask for five or 
more gallons of “Standard” gas, 
and what was once purely a trade 
name is now a well - established 
trade-mark, and so accepted and 
used by the public. 

The splitting of hairs over defi. 
nitions of trade-mark and trade 
name, when both are used to 
identify merchandise, is largely a 
theorists’ game and should have 
nothing to do with actual com. 
mercial practices. Some authorities 
go so far as to claim that a sur- 
name never can be properly classed 
as a trade-mark; but the Patent 
Office is at odds with this opinion. 
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Under the legal definition of a 
trade-mark, how can it be said 
that Ford, Packard, Stutz, Colt's, 
Smith and Wesson, and many other 
designations of the kind are not 
trade-marks? These names are all 
registered, and, strictly as trade- 
marks, their ownership has _ been 
defended in the courts in innu- 
merable instances. 

Technically, according to Patent 
Office practice, a trade name is the 
name under which an_ individual, 
partnership or firm trades. The 
Simplex Manufacturing Company 
may be owned and operated by a 
man named Smith, and in_ that 
case it is the name under which 
Mr. Smith trades, his trade-name, 
and in no sense his trade-mark. 

The subject has been further 
confused by frequent references 
to trade-mark designs, as entirely 
separated from trade-marks. This 
is evidently due to the use of reg- 
istered trade-marks as parts of 
two or more different designs, and 
it is a practice which causes no 
end of trouble. The owner of a 
mark secures registration on a 
word or phrase, then uses it in 
various designs, and thinks that 
he has a property right in both 
his trade-mark and his trade-mark 
designs; but when he goes to court 
to defend his mark, he finds that 
every separate use has complicated 
his legal claim to his property. 

Of course, when a mark is be- 
ing created, it is all right to re- 
fer to the trade-mark design; but 
when once the mark has_ been 
adopted, used and registered or 
when it is desired to establish mere- 
ly a common law right, the design 
should be considered an_ integral 
part of the trade-mark and never 
deviated from or changed in any 
way. Hence, it is best for the 
owner or applicant for registration 
of a mark to forget that such 
terms as trade name and trade- 
mark design were ever used. He 
will save much useless correspon- 
dence, time, trouble and expense, 
in conducting all of his business 
if he will invariably refer to every 
“word, emblem, symbol, or device, 
or a combination of these,” used 
to identify his goods, as a trade- 
mark, 
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The purchasing power 


of the readers of 


The Macfadden Unit 


may be gauged 
by the fact that 
they will spend 


$8,000,000.00 


this year for 


True Story 
True Romances 
Dream World 
True Detective Mysteries 
Movie Magazine 


‘‘Greatest Coverage— 
Lowest Cost’’ 
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Hotels Unite Against Souvenir 
Program Advertising 


The house committee of the Hotel 
Association of New York City, at a 
meeting last week, took action which 
called for a united front against ad- 
vertising by members in_ irresponsible 
and transient publications such as pro- 
grams and souvenir publications. The 
association’s aggressive stand against 
such mediums is expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted: 

“Resolved, that member hotels con- 
fine their advertising to recognized 
newspapers and magazines published 
regularly; that solicitors for programs, 
souvenir journals and other special 
advertising and benefit tickets, submit 
their proposals to the secretary of the 
association for acceptance by or dis- 
approval of the house committee at one 
of its regular meetings. 

“That members do not permit ad- 
vertising on their menu cards outside 
their own business. : 

“That all member hotels shall strictly 
adhere to this resolution to the end 
that individual hotels shall not be em- 
barrassed by inconsistent treatment 
with respect to this ruling.” 


Earle Deane Starts Own 
Business 


Earle Glenn Deane, formerly in 
charge of the Paintcraft Window Dis- 
play division of the Williamson Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has purchased that 
part of the business, which he_ will 
operate under the name of the Earle 
Deane Company. The management, 
personnel and location will remain un- 
changed. Mr. Deane was at one time 
vice-president of the David A. Cole- 
man Company of that city. 


Heads Texas Daily Press 
League 


Sherwood Spotts, of the Bonham 
Favorite, has been elected president 
of the Texas Daily Press League, an 
organization of somenager advertising 
men. He succeeds K. K. Hooper, for- 
merly of the Sherman Democrat. Fred 
Horton, of the Greenville Banner, was 
elected second vice-president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the election of Mr. 
Spotts to the presidency. 


Harry Hayden Joins Crosley 
Radio 


Harry Hayden, formerly with Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of The Cros- 
ley Radio Corporation’s broadcasting 
station, WLW, Cincinnati. 


A. Q. Gordon to Represent 


“The Rotarian” 

A. Q. Gordon, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tive of The Rotarian, Chicago. He will 
cover Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 
territory. 
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Delco-Light Advertising to 
Feature New Products 


A new Frigidaire electric refrigerator 
is being marketed by the Delco-Light 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. This is in ad 
dition to the new low-priced electric 
plant which also is being marketed, as 
was previously reported. 

In reply to an inquiry from PRINTERS’ 
INK regarding the company’s advertis 
ing plans, F. J. St. John said: ‘‘Natur- 
ally, our advertising through the com 
ing months will be to direct attention 
to these new low-priced Delco-Light 
products, as well as to emphasize the 
advantages of electric service in rural 
communities and electric refrigeration 
everywhere, as these conveniences can 
be secured through our Delco-Light 
products.” 

The Geyer-Dayton Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, has been appointed 
to direct the Delco-Light advertising. 


Gordon Stewart, General 
Manager, Park & Tilford 


Gordon Stewart has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
Park & Tilford, New York. He was 
formerly general manager of the candy 
division, 

In his new work he will have com- 
lete charge of the candy, cigars, per- 
umery and druggists’ sundries divisions 
and of the retail stores operated by the 
company. 


Directing Worcester Salt 
Advertising 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, is directing the news- 
paper advertising of the Worcester Salt 
Company, also of New York. As pre- 
viously reported the Worcester com- 
pany also has appointed the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., which will 

direct the magazine advertising. 


Now The Brennan-Phelps 


Company 

Harry E. Phelps_has been elected 
vice-president of The Brennan-Eley 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
and Charles J. Eastman has been elec- 
ted secretary. The name of the com- 
pany has been changed to The Bren- 
nan-Phelps Company. 


S. G. Barclay to Leave 
Advertisers’ Association 


Shepard G. Barclay has resigned as 
field secretary of the Association of 
National Advertisers, New York. His 
resignation becomes effective July 6. 


Join Botsford-Constantine 


H. W. Stone has been added to the 
Northern staff of the Botsford-Constan- 
tine Company, Seattle advertising agency. 
He was formerly engaged in advertising 
work in Chicago. J. O. Phelps has been 
added to the art staff. 
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Meet the man who 
buys your breakfast! 


Meet John W. Dealer—the man who pro- 
vides your own income, the shirt-sleeved, 
counter-dusting chap who writes your 
employees’ pay checks. 


What are you doing for him? Do those 
$50,000 or $500,000 advertising plans of 
yours take into account his need for im- 
mediate sales? Ten customers brought into 
his store mean far more to him than ten 
million “interested” prospects. 


Advertising that gets the dealer’s support 
must complete its job. And that means 
crystallizing interest into sales. It’s not 
distribution, but the goods that move across 
the dealer’s counter that keep your factory 
going. 


Experience has taught us how to finish the task 
which national advertising so ably begins. 
There’s no obligation in asking us to explain. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Planned ‘Direct Advertising 


to Dealer and Consumer 


4.61 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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As Broad as: 
Woman’s Life Itself 


O necessity in living is over- 

locked in the program of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Soall-embracing 
is its scope that it is difficult to realize 
in its entirety. An analysis of edito- 
rial content for 1924 has just been T 
printed. May we send you a copy? 











—_——— 


Pretty Much Everybody 
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knows that The Ladies’ Home Journal 


—leads the woman’s field in quality 
of editorial content. 


—offers more editorial matter than 
any other woman’s magazine. 


—is the most beautifully printed of all 
publications of large circulation. 


—carried, in 1924, more pages of 
color advertising, and had more 
dollars of advertising revenue, than 
any other publication except The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


But Until You 


examine this analysis you probably won’t 
realize the remarkable breadth and scope of 
the editorial policy that has won the inter- 
est and confidence of more than 2,300,000 
representative American families. 


You Will be Interested 


in this elaborate 56-page analysis. It not 
only outlines the surprising range of one 
year’s contents, but also indicates the 
unique facilities and policies that have 
made The Journal one of the great influ- 
ences in America today. 


A copy will be mailed on request 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Daily Habit 


ISE advertisers know the force of habit. 
Therefore they cultivate in their custom- 
ers the habitual satisfaction found in pleasant 
personal contact, in the quality and price of 
things purchased. 


The habitual satisfaction felt by the more 
than two hundred thousand daily purchasers 
of the New York Telegram has been achieved 
by its personal appeal as a thing attractive in 
itself, by the quality and truthfulness of its 
reading matter and the character of its adver- 
tisements. 


The purchasing power in two hundred thou- 
sand homes in Greater New York is enormous. 
Into these the Telegram goes every day in the 
week. Its influence in directing that power 
through its advertising columns is very great 
because it is persistent. 


No national advertiser can afford to ignore 
this percentage of New York’s population. 


The Pew Dork Telegram 


Publisher’s Office: 73 Dey Street 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL \. &.. Leis 
110 East 42nd Street Tower Building 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Trade Asso- 
ciations Win in Supreme 
Court 


Exchange of Data on Costs, Pro- 
duction and Prices Held to 
Be No Violation of Anti-Trust 
Law—Decisions Handed Down 
on Two Test Cases Have Wide 
Significance 





N June 1 the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed 


down two decisions in the cases 


of the Maple Floor Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the 
Cement Manufacturers’ Protec- 


tive Association which reverse the 
decision of the lower courts that 
these two associations were guilty 
of breaking the anti-trust law. In 
the decisions just handed down the 
Supreme Court holds that in ex- 
changing information on produc- 
tion figures, stock conditions, 
costs and selling prices among the 
manufacturer members of these 
associations, there has been no 
violation of the anti-trust law and 
that neither the manufacturers 
nor the associations can be prose- 
cuted for gathering and dissemi- 
nating such information. 

These two actions have been 
pending for some time. Associa- 
tion bodies and manufacturers 
throughout the country have con- 
sidered them as test cases which 
when decided would affect - the 
future activities of some of the 
country’s largest industries in the 
field of manufacturing and selling 
operations. 

The case against the Maple 
Floor Manufacturers’ Association 
involved about twenty corporations 
in the States of Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, where, the 
Government contended, these com- 
panies were banded together in a 
pool to defeat the operation of the 
Sherman Act under the guise of 
exchanging trade information. 
The cement case involved twenty- 
one companies doing business in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 


York, Maryland and Virginia. 
Chief Justice Taft and two of 
the Associate Justices dissented in 
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the opinions, holding that the ac- 
tivities of both associations had 
been proved unlawful under the 
decisions already laid down by the 
court in the hardwood lumber and 
linseed oil cases. 

The opinion just handed down in 
the case of the flooring manufac- 
turers reads in part as follows: 

“We decide only that trade as- 
sociations or combinations of 
persons or corporations which 
openly and fairly gather and dis- 
seminate information as to the 
cost of their product, the volume 
of production, the actual price 
which the product has brought in 
past transactions, stocks of mer- 
chandise on hand, approximate 
cost of transportation from the 
principal point of shipment to the 
points of consumption, as did 
these defendants, and who, as they 
did, meet and discuss such in- 
formation and statistics without, 
however, reaching or attempting 
to reach any agreement or any 
concerted action with respect to 
prices or production or restraining 
competition, do not thereby engage 
in unlawful restraint of com- 
merce.” 


OPINION IN CEMENT CASE 


In the cement case the opinion, 
covering the Government’s charge 
that the defendants through the 
association had controlled prices 
and production, said in part: 

“That a combination existed for 
the purpose of gathering and dis- 
tributing these two classes of in- 
formation (information which 
would enable individual members 
to avoid making cement deliveries 
on specific job contracts which by 
the terms of the contracts they 
were not bound to deliver, and the 
gathering — of information as to 
production, price of cement sold 
on specific job contracts and 
transportation costs) is not denied. 
That a consequence of the gather- 
ing and dissemination of informa- 
tion with respect to the specific 
job contracts was to afford to 
manufacturers of cement oppor- 
tunity and grounds for refusing 
deliveries of cement .which the 
contractors were not entitled to 
call for, an opportunity of which 
manufacturers were prompt to 
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avail themselves, is not open to 
dispute. 

“We do not see, however, in 
the activity of the defendants 
with respect to specific job con- 
tracts any basis for the contention 
that they constitute an unlawful 
restraint of commerce.” 


Business Publishers and Agen- 
cies Meet at Chicago 

The third of a series of joint 

luncheons for members of the Asso- 

ciated Business Papers, Inc., and_ the 

American Association of Advertising 

Agencies was held at Chicago on May 


7. 

“Working together—what contribu- 
tions can advertising agencies and 
business publishers make to bring about 
better - marketing methods and lower 
distribution costs?” which has been the 
subject for the whole series of meet- 
ings, was discussed by Harland J. 
Wright, vice-president of the Dry Goods 
Reporter ee | the Midwest Merchant- 
Economist, Chicago, and by Malcolm 
Muir, vice-president, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, representing the 
business papers. M. L. Wilson, vice- 
president of The Blackman Company, 
New York, whose address, in part, ap- 
peared in ‘last week’s issue, represented 
the agencies. 


Amos Parrish Returns to 
Wm. Taylor Son & Company 


Amos Parrish has returned to Wm. 
Taylor Son & Company, Cleveland, as 
sales manager. He was advertising man- 
ager of that company four years ago and 
since then has been advertising and sales 
counselor of a number of large retail 
stores. Mr. Parrish will continue to 
direct the services of Amos Parrish & 
Company from the Cleveland office. 


New Advertising Business 


for Baltimore 

E. Lyell Gunts, until recently presi- 
dent of the H. B. Green Company, 
Inc., Baltimore advertising agency, has 
formed an advertising business at that 
city under the name of E. Lyell Gunts, 
Inc. Mr. Gunts at one time was 
advertising manager of the Crown 
Cork & Seal Company. 


H. Clay Glover Appoints 


G. Howard Harmon 
H. Clay Glover, Inc., New York, 
maker of Glover’s mange remedies, has 
appointed G. Howard Harmon, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


G. G. McDonough has been i 
sales manager of the H. C. 5 
Manufacturing Company, Chicage, ne 
succeeds C. C. Merz, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, Harry 
C. Stutz. 
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Made Members of State 
Advertising Commission 


Arthur B. Rotch, of Milford, H. 
Stewart Bosson, of Meredith, and 
Arthur S. Morris, of Littleton, have been 
appointed members of the New Hamp- 
shire State Publicity Commission by 
Governor John G. Winant and the coun 
cil. Mr. Rotch is publisher of the Milford 
Cabinet and Mr. Morris is publisher of 
the Littleton Courier, The commission 
was appointed at a recent session of 
the State Legislature and has an an- 
nual appropriation of $25,000 for two 
years for the purpose of advertising 
New Hampshire. 


J. A. Graham Elected Presi- 
dent of Motor Improvements 


J. <A. Graham has been elected 
president of Motor Improvements, 
Inc., the general offices of which have 
been moved from New York to New- 
ark, N. J. For the last four years 
he has been president of the Houdaille 
Sales Company, Buffalo. J. A. Abeles, 
former president, has _ been elected 
vice-president. 


“Ford Dealer News” 
Appointments 


Ford Dealer News, New York, has 
appointed George F. Dillon as Kansas 
City representative and H. G. Heddon as 
Southern California representative, with 
offices at Los Angeles. 

H. E. Ryan, formerly with the Chi- 
ton Class Journal Company, New York, 
has joined the New York advertising 
staff of Ford Dealer News. 


Industrial Acceptance Corpora- 


tion Appoints C. E. Pask 


The Industrial Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Ind., has appointed 
Charles E. Pask assistant vice-president. 
He was recently assistant advertising 
manager of The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of that city and. previously was 
advertising manager of the Wayne Tank 
& Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


J. W. Jones, Jr., with 

‘ ’ 
Charlotte, N. C., “Observer’ 
j.. We Deen. Jr., formerly North- 
western representative at Chicago for 
Jacobs & Company, representatives of 
religious publications, has joined the 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer. He is in 
charge of the foreign advertising and 
merchandising department. 





Frigidaire Sales Increasing 


The Delco-Light Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, a subsidiary of the General 
Motors. Corporation, Detroit, reports 
sales of 21,000 Frigidaire units in 1924, 
as compared with 5,000 in 1923, and 
2,200 in 1922. Sales for the first 
three months, it is reported, indicate 
a volume for "the present year in excess 
of 50,000 units. 
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From Needle | 
Manufacturers .d4geers 












Through Industry’s Whole Range 


[RON TRADE REVIEW is read and used every week by 
the men who control the purse strings and dictate the 
policies of all the leading industrial plants in North 
America making products wholly or in part of metals. 
Advertisements in IRON TRADE REVIEW follow the direct, 
wasteless trail with no detours to the largest single group 
of industrial buyers in the world. 






Because of its stimulating illustrated articles on distri- 
bution and production, its Business Trend section with the 
Dial which tells you at a glance the real condition of 
American business, and its incomparable market reports 
and industrial news service, IRON TRADE REVIEW is the 
first choice of industrial advertisers. 


IRON==RADE 


NDISPENSABLE 
O INDUSTRY 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 
CLEVELAND 
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More than 
Double the Average 


35% of the National farm population—the ‘Hear 
States’’— receive 47% of the National farm income 





The average ‘Heart States’’ investment in land ani 
buildings is considerably more than double that ¢ 
farmers throughout the rest of the United States. 
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Farm owned automobiles 

Farm lighting plants 

Modern home heating 

Homes with running water 

Homes with baths 

New building—houses, barns, hog houses, 
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THE MEREDIT 


E. T. MEREDITH} 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING «+ __ BETTER Hi 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: Kansas ee: Minn 

J. C. BILLINGSLEA A, H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 0. G. R. 

123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Land Pa 
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FARMING 





More than 850,000 
copies monthly to 
real farmers in real 
farm territory. 


Write for ““Color for the Farm Ask our Bureau of Market 
Field’”—a book we have is- Analysis for definite data on 
sued on the Four-Color Proc- your farm market possibilities. 
ess for your sales message in A qualified representative will 
Successful Farming. call on request. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


, Des Moines, Iowa 
D GARDENS ° THE DAIRY FARMER 


: Minneapolis Office: Western Office: F. 0. BOHEN 

R. R. RING Cc. W. WRIGHT Advertising Director 

Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco The Meredith Publications 
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Space 
“a re. The Strawberry Crop 


Reference 


June 4, 1925 


Joplin, Missouri Territory 


Yields $4,000,000 


Approximately 2,250 cars of strawberries, at 
$1,800 a car, were shipped from the Joplin 
territory this season. This is a rich source of 
wealth to the community, and represents an 
income which is increasing consistently each 
year—it is a dependable source of income. 


Yet strawberries contribute but a small part 
of the total annual income in this area of 
250,000 population. Other fruits, lead and 
zinc mining, manufacturing and diver- 
sified farming earn an income of more than 
$150,000,000.00. 


Tap this wealth by advertising in The Joplin 
Globe and News-Herald—they blanket a trad- 
ing area of more than 250,000 population. 


THE JOPLIN GLOBE 
AND NEWS-HERALD 


(A. B. C. Members) 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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The Epoch of the Engineer 


Forecasting the Time When He Will Advertise Co-operatively to Tell 
People Who He Is and What His Functions Are 


By Amos Stote 


HEN the average person 

thinks “engineer” he has in 
mind one of that body of men who 
propel the railway locomotives and 
who have been the heroes of many 
songs and stories. Worthy men 
they are, and entitled to their full 
mead of praise, but these viking 
skippers of the fast mails and 
lightning expresses are not those 
of whom I write. Rather I 
would acknowledge the vast, con- 
structive services of the men who, 
within a far too restricted circle, 
have made “engineer” the symbol 
for accuracy in effort. 

There are a great variety of 
specialized branches to modern 
engineering. From the building of 
roads and railways, bridges and 
tunnels to the erection of build- 
ings; from telephone, telegraph 
and radio technicalities to the de- 
signing of devices and machines; 
from developing electrical, steam 
and water power to the improving 
of all kinds of products and cut- 
ting all kinds of production costs; 
from giving science to agriculture 
to giving direction to labor; 
from providing the world with oil 
to mining the earth for ore; from 
developing city sanitation to im- 
proving city traction. 

Broadly, these divisions appear 
to cover most of men’s activities. 
Actually, I have touched but some 
of the major divisions of engineer- 
ing services. For wherever there 
is organized effort today, there is 
to be found either the direct in- 
fluence of the engineer, or the en- 
gineer himself. He may be deal- 
ing with mechanics or dealing with 
men, dealing with forces or 
dealing with finance. 

There is a great natural affinity 
between engineering and advertis- 
ing. It is the same affinity that 
exists between the mind and the 
emotions. Yet the affined qual- 
ities drawing these two together 
have never been emphasized to the 
point of public betrothal. 
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Advertising men may claim to 
have greater regard for the virtues 
of engineering than the engineer 
has been disposed to admit in his 
appraisement of advertising men. 
Yet the latter offer the engineer 
a future such as his fact-function- 
ing mind has hardly dared unfold 

Advertising has made profitable 
the development and endurance of 
gigantic producing units so far as 
markets, the consumption of wares, 
is concerned. Without apprecia- 
tive markets all the engineering 
accuracy from Leonardo da Vinci 
to Steinmetz would be of little 
value from a financial standpoint. 
So it is really advertising which 
gives the engineer employment— 
and opportunity. 

It is advertising which offers 
the engineer a short cut, such as 
he is constantly seeking in his 
work for others, toward a more 
remunerative, more important and 
larger field of endeavor. 

The handicaps which the en- 
gineer now experiences in the de- 
velopment of his sphere of action 
and influence are due to ignorance. 
This ignorance is not confined to 
the random public. Ask the aver- 
age director or official of a cor- 
poration what is the importance 
of the engineer to his business. 
You may be sure that 99 44/100 
of the time the answer will be as 
intelligent as—“Oh, they are ab- 
solutely necessary to our work, 
why they —ah—they — why they 
really are very important, very 
important, very important indeed, 
couldn’t get along without them, 
absolutely necessary — have a 
cigar.” 

That is appreciation, of a kind, 
undoubtedly, but without under- 
standing there can be no intelli- 
gent appreciation. Through edu- 
cational advertising the engineer 
can develop a _ stupenduous ap- 
preciation of his present work 
and open the way to more impor- 
tant operations, more lucrative 
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labor and to the recognition which 
is his due. 

The whole of the public is di- 
rectly affected by the operations of 
the engineer, and there are count- 
less incidents which offer dramatic 
appeals capable of impressing the 
great services the engineer renders 
the public. 

Then there is the investing pub- 
lic, the hundreds of thousands of 
shareholders whose savings are in 
the hands of corporations which 
owe their very lives to the ac- 
curacy of the engineer. 

To tell these people how the 
engineer protects their interests, 
converts their companies from 
speculative ventures into sound in- 
vestments, is a service to the whole 
nation and consequently develops 
for the engineer a recognition and 
elevation such as he has never 
approached. 

Yet neither the people as a 
whole, nor that great group known 
as the investing public, represent 
the primary aim of the engineer in 
educational advertising. The mar- 
ket for his services is the indus- 
trial corporation, the public utility 
company, the municipality, the 
mining concern, oil interest, bank 
or investment organization—prac- 
tically any activity of any impor- 
tance. 

These are the buyers of engi- 
neer service. And even if the of- 
ficials of these institutions are not 
entirely familiar with the capacity 
of the engineer, there can be no 
denying that a definite degree of 
respect and selfish interest does 
exist. 

In fact this loosely conceived 
status is apt to be hampering to 
the engineer. While his methods 
are rarely understood, his place is 
fixed. He is expected to “do 
something” within a_ certain 
scope, and to stick to it. That is 
where the difficulty lies. 

Not only is his place fixed, but 
he is expected to keep in his 
place. Consequently, to address an 
educational advertising program 
to the chiefs of business, and to 
attempt to confine its circulation 
to them, would be defeating the 
purpose of the program. These 
texts would be addressed to an 
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impatient audience possessing just 
enough indifferent information to 
make it resist the attempt. 

But let the pressure come from 
all sides. Let the buyers of engi- 
neering service become conscious 
of the fact that all the country is 
being awakened to the epoch of 
the engineer; that stockholders 
are being made conversant with 
the heroic place of the engineer 
in commercial progress ; that em- 
ployees are gaining a new insight 
concerning the relationship of 
their jobs to engineering, to what 
the engineer has done for them, is 
doing for them, and certainly will 
continue to do in increasing 
measure. 

The results may be laid down 
with certainty enough to satisfy 
the most exacting engineer. _With- 
out dwelling on the benefits which 
would eventually come from the 
public, through the voice of the 
people demanding the security of 
advancement the engineer alone 
can give, without counting any 
direct aid from stockholders and 
their developed self-interest in the 
position and authority of the engi- 
neer, to the end that investments 
might be made more secure and 
at the same time more remunera- 
tive; there yet remain rewards 
which may be positively secured. 

These rewards, to give them an 
inclusive generalization, may be 
summed up in the statement that 
such a program would provide all 
the divisions of the engineering 
profession with greater returns 
for services rendered, and the op- 
portunity to render their services 
with greater freedom, greater sup- 
port from directional boards, greater 
understanding, hence appreciation, 
from’ employing corporations, and 
greater positions of influence from 
which to operate. 

But it is not difficult to be more 
specific. Today we find engineers 
sitting among the directors in 
many organizations, yet we find 
many more who, by right of 
ability, should be in such positions. 

he proper conduct of an edu- 
cational advertising program would 
assure such elevation. It would 
assure such a result, not because 
the text of the advertisements de- 
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Here, Thumbs Go UpTo 


The Little Set-Up 


“What rage for fame attends both great and small! 
Better be d———’d than mentioned not at all”. 
John Wolcot, To The Royal Academicians 


OW and then, some overly modest 
advertising agent calls us up and, 
inferentially, calls us down by saying, 
“Guess you're too big to bother with 
our little set-ups”. Thus, reputation 
receives an undeserved castigation. 
A hundred forests lie imprisoned in a 
single cupped acorn. The journey of a 
thousand miles starts with one pace. 
Granted that weare big in organization, 
though not in cranial formation, we 
couldn’t have grown big by turning 
thumbs down to little orders. We’re 
after every bit of business we can get, 
and we are so positioned, by virtue of 
our very bigness, to give you an unex- 
ampled quality, celerity and economy. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, Inc. 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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WHICH 
PAPER? 


The Strathmore 
4-Group Plan Tells 
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A PRINTING ASSISTANT 
for 2 cents 


Consider yourself the in- 
terviewer,and this 4-Group 
Plan the applicant for a 
job. He says: “I doyour 
paper-remembering. Isave 
you searching through 
endless paper samples. I 
show you the right priced, 
right qualitied papers for 
each job. Idon’tsell; Ionly 
serve. And all the office- 
space I require is a little 
desk or file-room”. . .Yes, 
the 4-Group Plan fills a 
real job in a real way. It 
has the answer to “which 
paper” problems. It tells 
which papers for everyday 





printing — the Everyday 
Group. Which papers for 
better printing — the 
Prestige Group. Which 
papers for best printing — 
the Distinguished Group. 
Which papers for bizarre 
or novel printing — the 
Decorative Group. Thus, 
you can begin at either 
end of a job— with the 
price you want to pay— 
or with the result you 
want to achieve... . How 
will you have your chart, 
in wall, desk, or handbook 
size? Please mail the 
coupon. 
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AWHICH STRATHMORE EXPRESS 
The 4-Group Plan tells 
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manded it, but because the text 
would develop such a national con- 
sciousness of the capacity of the 
engineer to guide organization 
along the way of constructive 
progress as to make a directorial 
board which lacked such represen- 
tation feel its weakness. The 
engineering mind is_ especially 
fitted for directorial duties because 
its preliminary training emphasizes 
the necessity for having a founda- 
tion of fact, a known and defined 
point of departure from which to 
analyze every proposed undertak- 
ing. Accuracy must be established, 
speculation reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum, the resistance and 
acceleration to be met as the re- 
sult of each operation must be 
worked out and charted in advance 
af practice. 

As to the engineer within the 
industry—the salaried man—he 
would benefit in like manner as 
would the consulting engineer. An 
era of real recognition would 
dawn for him. A director’s chair 
might be some distance in the of- 
fing, but greater appreciation, 
more co-operation in initiating im- 
provements, more intelligent in- 
terest in his undertakings, oppor- 
tunity for enlarging his sphere of 
influence, for advancing the im- 
portance of his service, for mak- 
ing his work and the esteem in 
which his work is held bring him 
into a more important and lucra- 
tive position, would be his 

These are the more concrete and 
the more immediate returns the 
engineer would secure from edu- 
cational advertising. But the man 
whose business in life is to con- 
struct an improved tomorrow out 
of a faculty today, the man who 
functions from fact toward the 
practically possible, must see for 
himself and his profession a far 
greater return than anything which 
has been mentioned. 

It is inevitable that the leader- 
ship of men tends more and more 
to concentrate within the authority 
of those whose minds _ operate 
along lines of accuracy. The age 
of vast adventure and alluring 
speculation is rapidly passing, be- 
cause the need for it is passing. 
Necessity no longer requires 
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speculative effort, for science has 
found the way to multiply material 
production faster than the race of 
men has been able to multiply its 
kind, and that in the face of no 
mean competition. Also the 
numerous aggregations of capital 
make it compulsory that the specu- 
lative methods by which they were 
acquired, be supplanted by ac- 
curacy, if they are to be retained. 

And above all other considera- 
tions the advance in learning, small 
as it is, which the people have 
absorbed, makes it imperative that 
they be given reasons for life 
which visualize a tangible direc- 
tion, an expressible objective, an 
estimable progress. Such can 
only be laid down by minds which 
operate on a foundation of accur- 
acy. And such a mind is that pos- 
sessed by the engineer. 

Educational advertising offers 
engineers the same direct course 
toward an enlarged future that 
their scientific labors have given 
to human activity. Their program 
legitimately comprehends all ac- 
tion, human, mechanical, natural— 
social, political, industrial. Theirs 
is the world and the fullness 
thereof. Theirs is the opportunity 
to serve themselves and all hu- 
manity. 

Suppose the four largest en- 
gineering societies of the country, 
the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers combined 
to promote this education advertis- 
ing program. Let them invite the 
other engineering societies to come 
in so that all may share in the 
prestige resulting from having 
their names signed to the messages, 
and so that the movement may be 
made a united engineering effort. 

There need be, there should be, 
no competition or favoritism dis- 
played in the treatment of the 
texts. The subject should always 
be engineering, in its largest sense 


—the progress of accuracy, the 
importance 
value of facts, 
of economy, 
standards of 


of knowledge, the 
the advancement 
the development oi 


higher living, the 
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Companies Who Seldom Lose 
a Dealer 


HEN Ford, Dupont, or Johns-Manville take on a 
dealer, he sticks! Few contracts are regarded as 
seriously as the relationship thus begun. 


As evidence of their expectations, they announce the dealer 
by use of a permanent porcelain enamel sign. They know 
the sign will last for 10 or 20 years or more. They know 
the dealer will have a sign attractive to the public eye, and 
they recognize the effect upon the dealer of giving him a 
sign that cannot grow old. 


Why not give your dealer a permanent sign? We will 
gladly furnish prices and suggestions on request. 


THE 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ann NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


Permanent : 
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Out of 828,404 auto- 
mobiles in Texas, 
239,523 of them are in 
the Key Cities and the 
a F ‘ The estimated 
counties in which they ; 
1 d wholesale business 
are located. of the Nine Key 
27.1% of all motor Cities for 1924 was 
vehicles of the state are — $2,312,000,000. 
in these Nine Cities. 
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one..two..three.. four 
five..six..seven..eight 


-» NINE! 


Nine! 
Markets! 

Each market prosper- 
ous. Each market a job- 
bing center. Each easily 
accessible. Each the vent 
through which to tap the 
wealth of its own trade 
territory. 

Nine Key Markets ! 
Nine Progressive, 
flourishing Texas cities 
in which more than 
850,000 consumers live. 

Viewed as one market, 
they represent the fifth 
metropolitan market of 
the nation—only New 
York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Detroit are 
greater considered in 
their relation to the Lone 
Star State —they repre- 
sent one-fifth of all Texas’ 


Nine Key 


population. Texas’ pri- 
mary market lies in these 
Nine Key Cities. 

This metropolitan 
market isthe first market 
in Texas to be cultivated. 
From it will come the 
quickest volume at the 
lowest cost to sell. Con- 
centration and accessi- 
bility make this so. 

Your strength in these 
nine points will be your 
territorial strength when 
the work of detail dis- 
tribution begins. For 
each of these cities are im- 
portant jobbing points. 
Each is the key to its 
trade territory. 

Sell Texas along the 
lines of least resistance. 
Work through its nine 
KEY CITIES. 


Any newspaper in any key city will be glad to give you definite 
data on its territory, entirely without obligation to you. 





—-- 
ELE PRE SEITE 
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reduction of wastes, the elimina- 
tion of drudgery, the protection of 
investment, the diminution of spec- 
ulation, the increase in wealth dis- 
tribution, stabilizing the State, 
maintaining employment, relieving 
depression, prolonging life, de- 
veloping brain power, capitalizing 
man power, promoting skill, utiliz- 
ing human elasticity, increasing 
earning power, inspiring service, 
developing individual independ- 
ence, arousing individual initiative 
and, greatest of all engineering 
achievements, the giving of a real 
meaning and a real experience to 
happiness. 

Here are subjects enough to 
carry on a progressive program of 
educational advertising for the 
engineers for a year or two. 

While the most simple form of 
expression should be used in pre- 
paring these texts, they should 
not be “written down” to attempt 
the education of the stupid. The 
stupid are followers, will al- 
ways be followers, should always 
be followers for they have not 
the capacity to serve themselves 
or anyone else, as leaders. On 
those seldom occasions when some 
emotional operation gives follow- 
ers the appearance of leaders for 
a moment, chaos results. This is 
the contradiction of engineering 
leadership, which is founded on 
trained intelligence and operates 
from fact. 

Nor should the educational ad- 
vertising program of the engineers 
be technical. The appeal should 
be made to that present leader- 
ship division of our society which 
has taken rather definite form 
during the last decade, that lead- 
ership which is not necessarily 
based on social prestige, religious 
position or financial holdings, but 
on capacity to think and act with 
decision. 

This leadership division may be 
said to approximate the engineer 
in manner of thought. It may lack 
the engineer’s trained accuracy 
his method of thought, but it has 
a mental affinity sufficient to make 
it extremely receptive to, and ap- 
preciative of, the engineer’s ac- 
complishments, when those accom- 
plishments are expressed in the 
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broad terms of economic service. 

The engineer, in the broadest 
sense of the term, that is the mind 
trained to function along lines of 
accuracy, will increase his leader- 
ship. It is not a question that he 
must do so, but rather that he can 
not help doing so, any more than 
a youth can help growing into 
manhood. The whole question is, 
shall the engineer be true to his 
own teachings and use his own 
tools to advance his position as 
leader in the most expeditious 
manner ? 

Educational advertising, the train- 
ing of the leadership class to look 
upon the engineer as its leader, to 
look upon his methods, his accur- 
ate vision, his record of past ac- 
complishment, as proof of his 
qualities, is the means to the end. 

No engineer with pride in his 
profession can prevent a feeling 
of exaltation at the thought of 
such a program. Its effect upon 
the morale of all engineers would 
justify its existence. Its direct 
results in advancing the impor- 
tance of the individual operations 
of engineers would make it a 
sound investment, and a_ paying 
one. 

Its very practical service to all 
men, to the nation as a going con- 
cern, to society as an institution 
comprehending all human activities 
and endeavoring to improve them, 
would make the program a monu- 
ment to the opportunities organ- 
ized humanity has granted the 
engineer to ply his profession. 

And its results are first visualiz- 
ing and then in aiding in realiz- 
ing the greater happiness of the 
individual—the making plain that 
true happiness and true economics 
are synonymous — what more can 
these engineers require of such an 
undertaking ? 

Opportunity will not knock 
once at the engineer’s door. It will 
camp there, battering away until 
received into full fellowship. It 
will camp there, in an embarrass- 
ingly prominent position, making 
people wonder if the engineer is 
faithful to himself and his teach- 
ings. It will camp there until it 
eventually is given the job for 
which it came. 
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How 
Walworth Speeds Slow 
Movers 





(Continued from page 6) 
man that Portland or Chicago has 
the fitting on its slow-moving 
list. He takes the order and prom- 
ises delivery as soon as shipment 
can be made. This system has 
enabled the branches to co-oper- 
ate and to eat steadily into the 
obsolete stock. 

One manager has adopted a 
scheme under which he ties in 
the overlooked item problem’ with 
a general sales campaign. He uses 
the point system in a drive for 
more business, every dollar of 
sales being good for a certain 
number of points. The salesman 
who wins a new account, however, 
gets fifty points and he who lands 
an order for a specified item—one 
which is designated as a slow 
mover—is credited with twenty- 
five points. This places emphasis 
on that item and has produced 
splendid results. 

The “bargain counter” is the last 
resort of the Walworth manager. 
It is for the desperate case—a 
final attempt to save certain “dead” 
items from the junk pile. Fit- 
tings, valves or specialties which 
have been in the stock bins with- 
out being disturbed for so long 
that sales seem impossible, are not 
worth the cost of shipping back 
to the factories as scrap. They 
occupy space which is needed. The 
manager feels that it would be 
economy to throw the stuff away 
and write off its book value as 
dead loss rather than let it stay 
in the bins. There is one last hope, 
however—the bargain counter. 

So the material goes on display 
at the bargain table, very much 
like the bargain counters in de- 
partment stores. This table is 
placed where it will be seen by all 
who enter.. The prices are plainly 
marked—they are indeed bargains. 
And it is not an infrequent oc- 
currence for a customer to find 
there some item that he can use. 
Many supposedly dead items have 
thus been converted into cash. 

The Walworth company still has 
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its obsolete and slow-moving stock 
problem and probably always will. 
It seems impossible to make and 
sell 23,000 items without an oc- 
casional ghost of departed odd 
sizes appearing to haunt the stock 
bins. But the company made a 
big forward step, first, by recog- 
nizing the importance of the prob- 
lem; second, by taking what seem 
to be practical and sound steps to 
eliminate the cause; and finally by 
putting on well-planned and per- 
sistent campaigns to liquidate the 
slow movers. 

As a result, not a few dollars, 
formerly tied up in “slow lists” are 
now performing their proper 
functions; valuable space is re- 
leased for lines that turn over 
quickly and regularly, and the in- 
ventory report no longer suffers 
so_ severely from “swellings” 
which suggest symptoms of stock- 
room disease. 


P. C. Smith Joins Willard H. 
Bond, Inc. 


Paul C. Smith has joined Willard 
H. Bond, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as a director. For the last 
three years he has been an account 
executive with the New York office of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, adver- 
tising agency. 

A. W. Schelling has joined the pro- 
duction department of the Bond agency. 


New Golf Ball to Be 
Advertised 


_ A magazine and gg ed advertis- 
ing campaign on the enley-England 
golf ball, a new English ball, distri- 
buted by Samuel Buckley & Company, 
New York, will start soon. This cam- 
paign will be directed by Street & 
Finney, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 


Ogden, Utah, to Have New 
Daily Newspaper 


A company is being formed at 
Ogden, Utah, to publish a daily news- 
paper at that city. A committee of 
seven has been appointed with Ralph 
E. Bristol as chairman, to work out 
plans for the formation of the com- 
pany. 














Confection Account with 


Blackett & Sample 
The Richmond Baking Company, 
Richmond, Ind., maker of Chocolate 
Breakers, a new confection, has placed 
its advertising account with Blackett & 
Sample, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
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: A 

clean 

; live 

pictured 
newspaper 

| for all the 
family: 

The New York 
Daily Mirror. 


One of the outstanding successes in news- 





. paper building. Convenient tabloid size. 
- One year old this month. 225,000 guaran- 
m- teed. J. Mora Boyle, Advertising Director, 


55 Frankfort Street, New York. Western 
Office: 326 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
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Liberty’s 
Million 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


A TANGIBLE 
SALES FORCE 


Communities vary in sales 
opportunity— 


National advertisers desire 
circulation which most 
nearly coincides with great- 
est sales opportunity. 


The factors generally ac- 
cepted as forming an index 
to sales potential are: (1) 
Population, (2) Volume of 
Retail Sales, and (3) Income 
Tax Returns. 


Liberty’s circulation is con- 
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centrated by allotment in 
those communities where 
these three factors are pres- 
ent to the greatest degree. 


100,000 people form its 
distributing organization 
—field men, wholesalers, 
retailers, boy salesmen. 


They “follow through” in 
this work of allotment so 
that Liberty readers in each 
community form the active 
buying element. 


This is one of the reasons 
why an advertising page in 
Liberty DOES MORE WorK. 





ibert 

cA Weekly fer Everybody 5 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 


Phone, Vanderbilt 7489 





Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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Pictorial Magnets Which Draw the 
Eye to the Product 


They Lead the Eye Past All Accessories Directly to the Featured Item 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


A®* artist may draw an illus- 
tration of a mixed audience in 


a theatre in two ways, _and 
manipulate the reader’s visual 
trend to suit himself. If every 


character in the audience is turned 
in the direction of the stage and 
what is taking place there, then 
the reader will follow suit. If, on 
the other hand, little groups of 
people in this same audience are 
talking together, looking in other 
directions, facing about, the read- 
er’s own attention is distracted. 
He is very apt to examine these 
zones of character incident before 
looking to the stage. If you will 
consider the footlights as the fea- 
tured product, the parallel is ob- 
vious. Figures in advertising illus- 
tration are at their best when they 
act as “feeders” for the article 
advertised. 

There has always persisted a 
tendency to surround these prob- 
lems with high-sounding phrases 
and complex, almost scientific 
analysis, whereas, it seems to us, 
the thing is quite simple. To di- 
rect vision, merely make the 
characters in the illustrations con- 
centrate their own attention upon 
the product which must be in the 
forefront of the picture. That’s 
all there is to it. Merely temper 
this with a pinch of subtlety, lest 
the idea seem strained and unnat- 
ural and far-fetched. 

The reader will look where the 
figure or several figures in the 
picture look. It is quite natural 
and automatic. And where there 
are no figures, then composition 
lines must serve the same skilful 
purpose and be so devised. 

Have you ever studied the 
photographic illustrations used by 
the Eastman Kodak Company? 


They are superb examples of a 
shrewd concentration on the small- 
est object in large pictures. 

A young man, Kodak in hand, is 
focusing upon 


some scene not 
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shown in the composition. His 
head is tilted and he is looking 
down into the finder. A _ pretty 
girl, at his side, arm on _ his 
shoulder, is also looking at the 
camera, expectantly. While these 
figures are large and the surround- 
ing scenic accessories of a domin- 
ant character, nevertheless, the 
little Kodak commands primary 
reader attention. You certainly 
look at it first. 

In Gold Medal color pages, 
everything in each page composi- 
tion is larger than the featured 
products, such as breads and cakes. 
Notwithstanding, the eye is led 
without the least uncertainty or 
hesitation to these accessories by 
means of art “leads.” Thus, if 
a housewife is opening a box of 
cakes at a table, not only does her 
action lead the eye there, but the 
giant figure of the trade-marked 
baker is so placed in the illustra- 
tion that he becomes, in his own 
right, a directing influence. 


A PET MILK PICTURE 


The very story of an illustration 
may lend itself to concentration 
on the product. A Pet milk pic- 
ture introduces three figures, a 
mother and two children, and even 
the power of these characters, as 
interesting as they unquestionably 
are, gives way to targeted art 
composition. The mother holds a 
tray-of dainty ice cream in silver 


. containers, the small boy licks the 


ice cream freezer dasher while a 
hungry little girl, in the fore- 
ground, has a_ spoonfull _ that 
mother has given her. Thus, three 
important characters in a figure 
study, step aside, so that the 
reader may give first consideration 
to the thing they are doing and 
the product, which is identified un- 
mistakably with their action. 

In all Macgregor golf club il- 
lustrations, figures are staged to 
lead the eye to the clubs. A caddy 
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Medicines Must Be 
Safeguarded 


The purity and strength of medi- 
cines must be safeguarded if the re- 
sults obtained are to be uniform. 
This is one reason why Parke, Davis 
& Company use the Amerseal to pro- 
tect their suppositories prescribed in 
the treatment of children. Only a cap 
that is a perfect seal and reseal is 
selected for this delicate and impor- 
tant trust. 

The scientific mechanical construc- 
tion of the Amerseal enables the pack- 
age to be sealed or resealed by a 
slight turn—without chance of false 
closure, there being sufficient flexi- 
bility to offset variations in the glass. 
The equally spaced lugs of the seal 
engage corresponding threads on the 
container, making an absolutely air- 
tight closure, easy to open and as easy 
to close. The Amerseal has no raw 
edges to cut the fingers. It will not 
rust. 

The majority of Amerseals are 
lithographed—the users realize the 
merchandising, advertising and selling 
value of having their name, trade- 
mark or slogan appear in a distinctive 
manner upon that portion of the con- 
tainer that first meets the eye. 

Amerseal Your Product 
A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” 
Is Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 








COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Cleveland San Francisco 
Detroit Portland 
St. Louis Seattle 


Louisville 
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It is our belief that every man- 
ufacturer who has reached the 
point of becoming a national 
advertiser knows his trade and 


what must be done to get his 
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goods into a retail store. 









































It is our belief, based upon long 


experience, that we know how 


to get them out. 


CALKINS @& HOLDEN, Inc. 
247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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raises a bag of clubs and the 
player lifts out his favorite one 
or a Macgregor workman, who 
boasts a practice club ground of 
his own, is discussing a set of 
clubs with an expert. Whatever 
the arrangement of figures or the 
illustrative story, the characters 
play second-fiddle to the advertis- 
ing product. Every story is built 
around the clubs, every eye turned 
in their direction. They are in- 





The new fashion of the narrow toc, announced by Cammeyer. finds expression in cxqursit 


(Cammeyer 


pe Aan oe hind 
Ad ‘ 


CAMMEYER MAKES A SUCCESSFUL ADAPTATION OF 


FOREIGN ART IDEAS 


variably the centre of attraction. 

Perspective plays an important 
part in the newer ideas connected 
with featuring the product in the 
illustration. It may be an over- 
head pulley and hanger device: in 
this case the artist arranged his 
drawing as if he were looking 
down upon a factory room from 
above and just behind the device. 
Therefore, the hanger is very 
large and the accessories and 
figures are very small, because 
they are in the distance. 

There is never the slightest 
question as to where the eye will 
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first rest in a Bauer & Black 
composition. Accidents play the 
vital part. Something has _hap- 
pened to somebody in an average 
American home, and the mother 
is the physician. 

A home garden, with vista of 
hollyhocks and hedge, the small 
boy who has “hurt his finger,” the 
kneeling mother, “making it well 
again” as she applies Bauer & 
Black first aid products. That is 
the scene. With sur- 
prising directness, your 
vision hastens to the 
latter point of contact. 
Not alone composition 
and incident and char- 
acterization encourage 
this, but an intangible 
quality of reader 
sympathy. 

Special attention is 
called, at this point to 
a Cammeyer advertise- 
ment which is here re- 
produced in miniature. 
It is important, as an 
example, because it 
illustrates to what an 
important extent the 
American advertiser is 
adapting the art dis- 
play methods of certain 
countries abroad. 

This layout is char- 
acteristically French. 
In its bold and daring 
simplicity and in its 
disposition of areas of 
white and black, there 
is a suggestion of the 
German. But see how 
revolutionary is the 
entire layout! Three- 
fourths of the total space is 
given over to a bare stage on 
which two tiny shoes are lime- 
lighted. The text, in light face, is 
segregated, held back, pushed and 
pinched into the smallest space 
possible. 

But who will question that the 
eye almost springs to those two 
shoes? It is impossible to do 
ctherwise. 


Appoints Gardner Agency 

The Trust Company of Florida, Mi- 
ami, has placed its advertising account 
with the Gardner Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York. 
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Pointed 


If advertisers bought their space 
like manufacturers buy their coal on 
Heat Units then College Humor 
would stand at the top of every 
laboratory test. Consider the ter- 
rific competition for reader-inter- 
est among the magazines. Here is 
where the value of College Humor 
comes in again with another more- 
per-dollar. Solid voluntary circu- 
lation, 300,000 a month spontane- 
ous newsstand sales—Reader- 
Interest practically 100% pure, 
centigrade or fahrenheit. 


College Humor 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
B. F. Provanpiz Gro. W. STEaArNs 
Advertising Director Eastern Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave. Flatiron Building 
Harrison 3433 Ashland 7329 
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Floridas Back Country 
The Entire United States 


HE importance of a “back country” as 

a factor in the permanent prosperity of 
a community is recognized. Florida’s “back 
country” is the entire United States. 
















In a very extraordinary way the general 
growth and prosperity of the United States 
is contributing to the prosperity of Florida. 
Without precedent in the history of the 
country is the present “rush” to Florida. 

From every part of its “back country” 
an immense and ever increasing transient 
population is coming into this state. 


Money is pouring into the state and 
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extraordinary expansion and business act- 
ivity is taking place. 

Florida is spending freely. Luxuries as 
well as necessities are in great demand. 

Here are unusual opportunities for the 
advertiser. Are you taking advantage of 
these opportunities? 

The best mediums for covering this 
wonderful field are the Associated Dailies. 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES OF FLORIDA 


A co-operating group of the leading daily 
newspapers of the State. For detailed in- 
formation regarding the Florida field, rates 
and other data, address any of the following: 


Clearwater Sun Miami News 

Daytona Journal Orlando Reporter-Star 
Daytona News Orlando Sentinel 
DeLand News Palm Beach Post 

Eustis Lake Region Pensacola News Journal 
Fort Myers Press Sanford Herald 
Gainesville Sun St. Augustine Record 
Jacksonville Journal St. Petersburg Independent 
Jacksonville Times-Union St. Petersburg Times 
Lakeland Ledger Tampa Times 

Lakeland Star-Telegram Tampa Tribune 

Miami Herald Winter Haven Chief 





During 1924 the automobile registrations in Florida 
totaled 195,128, an increase of 28 4-10 per cent. over 
1923. Only two states exceeded Florida in the per- 


centage of increase. 


Florida is one of the best year-around markets of the 
world for tires, oils, gasoline, accessories and every- 


thing connected with motoring or motor transportation. 
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The first issue of the only 
Chain store magazine is— 











tives 


Leading Chains , 


A copy of the June issue and rate 
card will be sent on request. 





_— you are read- 
ing this, a copy of 


CHAIN STORE AGE is 
lying on the desks of 


5000 chain store execu- 

tives—the “big-quantity” If you want to know more about the 
2 chain store field—if you want to see 

buyers of merchandise which leading national advertisers are 

already using this medium—if you 


and equipment for over i 
want to know the services we can 


75,000 stores. d , 
render you—let us hear from you. 
CHAIN STORE AGE 
93 Worth Street New York City 


Telephone: FRAnklin 1798 
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Uncle Sam Knows a Thing or Two 
About Conducting Surveys 


And in This Article the Bureau of Agricultural Economics Describes 
Some of Its Successful Methods for Securing Valuable Information 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


ROBABLY- every’ manufac- 

turer of any consequence 
whose goods are generally dis- 
tributed through retail stores, is 
interested in knowing what the 
average user or consumer thinks 
about his product. Many have at- 
tempted to secure information of 
the kind. As a result, a number 
of advertisers have succeeded in 
acquiring facts that have resulted 
in the discovery of new uses for 
their products, new and effective 
advertising and sales ideas, and 
valuable suggestions, which have 
been the means of securing large 
volumes of new business. 

Also, in many instances, adver- 
tising mediums, agencies, trade 
associations, other commercial or- 
ganizations, and the Government, 
have gone directly to the public 
to secure data on which to base 
market measurements, the probable 
reception of new merchandise and 
other conclusions necessary to 
the success of merchandising 
campaigns. Much of this effort, 
unfortunately, has resulted in fail- 
ure. But a number of organiza- 
tions, including the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, have been 
almost unvaryingly successful in 
securing valuable merchandising 
facts both by mail and by per- 
sonal solicitation, and their expe- 
riences prove that the public, when 
properly solicited, is an invaluable 
source of accurate information 
which can be put to many profitable 
merchandising uses. 

Of course, the kernel of the 
problem is found in the phrase: 
“when properly solicited.” The 
questions asked, for example, 
whether they are presented by mail 
or personally by investigators, 


must be framed according to cer- 
tain established rules and ar- 
ranged logically. Then, those who 
are expected to furnish the in- 
formation required must be im- 
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pressed with the importance and 
the benefits of the contributions. 
When those who are questioned 
are not sufficiently “sold” on an 
investigation, the results are likely 
to be both disappointing and mis- 
leading. 

As an important part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics 
has the benefit of the long expe- 
rience that this department has had 
in securing the information on 
which are based the Government’s 
crop estimates and a vast amount 
of statistical work. On its own ac- 
count, for the last three or four 
years, the bureau has been con- 
ducting surveys and investigations 
regarding the distribution, adver- 
tising and consumption of citrus 
fruits, cranberries, raisins, milk 
and other farm products. A year 
ago or more it began a survey of 
the retailing and consumption of 
fresh meats, and a similar investi- 
gation of the merchandising of 
fruits and vegetables is now under 
way. 


AN AUTHORITY ON SURVEYS 


The bureau’s report and much of 
its work have been discussed and 
explained by articles in PRINTERS’ 
Inx. A great deal of the informa- 
tion disclosed by its investigations 
has been of inestimable value to 
the industries concerned, as well 
as to numerous individual manu- 
facturers, advertisers, producers 
and distributors. For these reasons, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics may be safely accepted as 
a very good authority on the prob- 
lem of how to secure merchandis- 
ing information from the public. 
In view of this, J. Clyde Marquis, 
director of economic information 
for the bureau, was requested, dur- 
ing a recent interview, to outline 
the essential factors to be con- 
sidered in making investigations of 
the kind. 

He said that, judging from the 
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experience of the bureau, the most 
important consideration in con- 
ducting such a study was to Select 
questions and present them in a 
way that will assure accurate, un- 
biased answers. 

“The most common mistake,” he 
continued, “made by commercial 
organizations, according to the 
questionnaires we've examined, is 
in presenting too many questions. 
Not long ago, several hundred 
members of the Agricultural De- 
partment’s organization throughout 
the country received from a large 
commercial concern a_ two-page, 
closely typed list of questions, with 
a request to answer them as 
promptly as possible. Since it 
would have required from two to 
three hours to answer the ques- 
tionnaire intelligently, many of the 
men referred the matter to head- 
quarters, and I’m sure the percen- 
tage of returns was very small in- 
deed. Fortunately, we were able to 
show the company a much shorter 
way to the information desired. 

“I think this incident is rather 
typical. We have found it prac- 
tically impossible to secure satis- 
factory results from long ques- 
tionnaires sent out by mail to the 
public. The percentage of people 
who will take the time and trouble 
to write the answers to a long list 
of questions is too negligible to 
furnish anything of value. 

“Before beginning an investiga- 
tion, we carefully outline the in- 
formation we desire. We then de- 
cide on the smallest possible number 
of questions which we think will 
result in adequate answers. If the 
questions are few and simple, well 
within the range of understanding 
of the average of the class ap- 
pealed to, we usually conduct the 
inquiry by mail. But, if the sub- 
ject requires numerous questions, 
and if any difficulty in securing 
accuracy is indicated, then, ordi- 
narily, we conclude that the in- 
vestigation requires the personal 
calls of trained investigators. 

“But no matter how the inquiry 
is to be conducted, the importance 
of selecting and framing the ques- 
tions cannot be over-estimated. 
For fully two ‘weeks, we have been 
working on a questionnaire to be 
used in our investigation of the 
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retail distribution of fruits and 
vegetables. About ten members of 
our organization have given the 
questions much study; we have held 
several conferences for the pur- 
pose of discussing proposed ques- 
tions; but, as yet, we have not been 
successful in framing a list that 
is entirely satisfactory. 

“In this work, we are attempting 
to follow closely certain rules 
which we have found to be depend- 
able, and perhaps they will be help- 
ful to others. In the first place, 
every question must convey approx- 
imately the same thought to every 
recipient of the questionnaire. Sec- 
ondly, the questions should result 
in answers that lend themselves 
to statistical handling. 

“We have found that questions 
which comply best with these two 
rules are those which are naturally 
answered by ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ or by 
numerals. In other words, the 
questions should require a state- 
ment of facts, not opinions. As 
an example, it might be _ highly 
desirable to determine the best 
advertising appeal for a certain 
product. But in determining the 
reason why people most frequently 
buy the product we have found 
that, usually, we can arrive at the 
reason through deductions from 
facts much more accurately than 
we can by accepting opinions. 

“For instance, let us suppose 
that it is necessary to determine 
the value of the health appeal in 
advertising fresh meats. If we 
should ask: ‘What do you think of 
the health value of fresh meats? 
we would receive a great variety 
of opinions, very few of which 
would be exactly alike. While the 
answers would be interesting as a 
whole, they would not lend them- 
selves to statistical handling. But 
if we asked: ‘Do you serve fresh 
meat because you think it necessary 
to good health?’ the majority of 
the answers would be ‘yes’ or 
‘no,’ and if we followed this ques- 
tion with others as to how much, 
how frequently served and the like, 
we would furnish our statisticians 
with definite and similar answers 
from which they could deduct an 
accurate measurement of the value 
of the health appeal. 

“The third rule requires that 
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An Investment 
in the Farm Market 


by Arthur W.Wilson 
of Thresher Service 


oo manufacturers think that an easy 
way to make profitable sales is to take an 
advertising “flyer” in the farm market. 


It seldom works. 


The “long pull” combined with the right 
selling and advertising plan is the only 
safe and sound way to realize returns from 
your investment. 


We will be pleased to tell you about some 
of the things we have done for manufac- 
turers who are making sales to the six 
and a half million farm families. 








THRESHER SERVICE we. 











136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone - Rector7880 ~Cable Flailad 
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every question be within the knowl- 
edge and comprehension of the 
recipient. A question frequently 
used in the questionnaires issued 
by commercial organizations, deals 
with the influence of advertising. 
That is an influence we are partic- 
ularly interested in. We _ have 
found, however, that if we ask: 
‘What food advertising has in- 
fluenced you most?’ or a similar 
question, the answers are not satis- 
factory. Few housekeepers are able 
to define advertising influence, or 
to state just what purchases are 
influenced by it. 

“The results of advertising are 
subtle and the average woman sel- 
dom realizes the extent to which 
her buying is influenced by adver- 
tising. So we discovered that we 
can measure influence much more 
accurately by asking such questions 
as: ‘What food advertisements 
have you clipped coupons from re- 
cently ?’ 

“Our last rule deals with the ar- 
rangement of the questionnaire, 
and our experience has convinced 
us that the questions should be 
arranged according to their natural 
conversational trend. In following 
this rule, we usually find that the 
inquiry logically begins with a 
question concerning the purchase 
of a product or a certain brand. 
A question like: ‘What brand of 
butter do you generally use?’ 
definitely introduces the subject of 
a certain kind of product, and with 
the thought of a specific activity 
in mind the recipient is more likely 
to answer accurately the questions 
as to when, how much and so on, 
which follow logically. 

“Generally speaking, we have 
found that it is necessary to fol- 
low these rules to secure satisfac- 
tory results, whether the question- 
naire is mailed or presented by an 
investigator. In either instance, 
however, a great deal depends on 
impressing those questioned with 
the fact that a contribution on their 
part, which is given at very small 
cost of thought and effort, will 
be of value. In other words, after 
you’ve constructed an adequate 
questionnaire, you must interest 
your prospects in it and convince 
them that the undertaking is worth 
while.” 
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As an example of how the bureau 
accomplishes this by mail, Mr, 
Marquis referred to a brief letter 
and list of questions printed on 
one page. This questionnaire was 
recently mailed to 2,000 women 
living in Washington. D. C., for 
the purpose of testing the returns 
from two selling campaigns. It 
presented four questions and the 
request: “Please list all the brands 
of butter you can think of,” and, 
at the bottom of the page: “If you 
are not keeping house will you 
please pass this on to some house- 
keeper for reply?” The questions 
follow: 


What brand of butter do you gen- 
erally use? 
here do you usually purchase it? 
How long have you used this brand? 
Why do you use this particular brand? 


Recently, two large distributors 
of butter introduced their brands 
into the Washington market. One 
distributed through a large chain 
of stores and used straight news- 
paper advertising for _ several 
weeks. The other used a sampling 
scheme, employing a large news- 
paper announcement with a sample 
coupon which was redeemable for 
a'quarter-pound sample at the re- 
tail stores. Apparently, both cam- 
paigns were successful, and_ the 
bureau is, interested in measuring 
the actual. results in order to de- 
termine the best plan. Here is the 
letter which introduced the ques- 
tionnaire: 

Dear Madam: 

Will you please help us in a study we 
are making by answering the few fol- 
lowing questicms? After you have writ- 
ten your ariswers, please return this 
letter to us: in the enclosed envelope 
which require?s no postage. 

It takes brit a minute to give us the 
answers and they will be very valuable 


to ‘us. 
Wery truly yours, 
(facsimile Signature) J. Clyde Marquis, 
Dire;:tor of Economiic Information. 


Early’ returns from this letter 
indicated that the replies will total 
at leasst 20 per cent. This is rather 
high, Mr. Marquis explained, and 
is probably due to the people of 
Waslaington being more or less 
familiar with the various Goverr- 
mert organizations. Recently, 4 
similar questionnaire, mailed to 
women in Philadelphia, brought a 
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OMMENCING May 20, the Public 
C Ledger Company published for gen- 

eral sale and distribution every week- 
day morning a tabloid illustrated news- 
paper called The Sun. It contains a com- 
plete news report, with Associated Press 
dispatches, and includes many features 
with wide popular appeal. 





Advertising Rates 
PER AGATE LINE 
Display, Run of Paper ........... $ .15 


Position Charges: 


Following or Alongside Reading 30% Extra 
Following & Alongside Reading 50% Extra 


30D Ol GOWN 66 ccecdccewiess 100% Extra 
Classifications (Display) : 
PIE ins so.5:4 vn ewe sen conse $ .20 
DN oe sips Pe svc can eta .20 
tha ee coh a a ee Le 15 
Schools, Colleges and Camps...... 15 
ae eer aoe tee 15 
ee ere rn pete 15 


Reading Notices: 
oe i Oe cans hed ed $1.00 


ONE ne I ooo oss cndmeiacs .50 
Mechanical Requirements: 

Width of Column............ 14 Picas 

Length of Column........... 210 Lines 

Columns to Pagew.......... 4 

TOS BOS o65<65see5< 15 Inches Deep 


9% Inches Wide 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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“favorable attention 





Not just “attention” 


but 


Make your direct mail different and hence 
attractive, without being freakish, by using 
some distinctive fold. 


Maybe you are acquainted with only the 


ordinary folds, possibly not over a dozen. 
But you can get 210 different kinds of folds 


if your printer owns a CLEVELAND. 


The CLEVELAND - equipped printer is a 
wide-awake business man, ready and willing 
to cooperate with you all the way through. 
Let him show you how to get “attention 
plus” for your direct mail pieces. 


Ask your printer if he hasa CLEVELAND, 
or write us for the name of the nearest 


CLEVELAND equipped. shop. 


A folder showing the latest Postoffice rulings 
on the new postal rates will be sent 
free upon request. 


ND FACTORY: 19 VELAND 


Jee (peverano eyo Macnine[a 
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return of approximately 14 per 
cent, which is about the average 
secured by the bureau in its work 
of the kind. 

With a properly constructed list 
of questions and an effective sell- 
ing letter, the next factor essential 
to the success of a questionnaire 
is the mailing list. The size of the 
list should depend on the size of 
the group necessary to represent 
the class of people appealed to. If 
the people comprising the class 
are similar in intelligence, and if 
they enjoy like incomes and have 
about the same standards of living, 
comparatively few names will suf- 
fice. But if an accurate picture of the 
general buying of a staple commod- 
ity is desired, then all classes must 
be queried, and many more names 
will be necessary. 

In explaining this phase, Mr. 
Marquis pointed out that, in the 
Agricultural Department’s crop es- 
timates, the annual-intention-to- 
plant investigation on which the 
estimates are based, involves the 
questioning of only about 50,000 
farmers. This number seems very 
small, when the total number of 
6,000,000 farms is considered; but 
the farmers are in the same busi- 
ness, have similar standards of liv- 
ing with like experience, and from 
the intentions-to-plant of a com- 
paratively small number the de- 
partment is able to arrive at 
conclusions which later prove to 
be very close approximations. 

To secure accurate results, the 
group appealed to for information 
must represent an average of the 
intelligence and purchasing power 
of the class. In fact, it is all a 
matter of securing an average, as 
Mr. Marquis said, and this neces- 
sity determines the number required 
for a questionnaire investigation. 

Among the large negro popula- 
tion of the South and the foreign 
and ignorant people of both the 
cities and the rural districts, the 
bureau has found that it is prac- 
tically impossible to secure infor- 
mation by mail. The buying habits 
and preferences of these classes 
must be ascertained by investiga- 
tors. 

“There are several valuable ad- 
vantages,” Mr. Marquis said, “in 
employing trained investigators. 
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The survey may require that those 
questioned be classified as to ap- 
parent intelligence, education and 
living standards, and then the ser- 
vice of investigators is necessary. 
Also, in a complicated survey, the 
judgment of the investigator is of 
inestimable value in assisting those 
questioned to arrive at correct con- 
clusions. 

“About four years ago, when we 
began the work, we employed sub- 
stitute school teachers exclusively. 
Then we found that students who 
were specializing in home eco- 
nomics and similar subjects, and 
college graduates, both men and 
women, made excellent investiga- 
tors. 

“At first, we required our in- 
vestigators to memorize the ques- 
tionnaires, present the questions 
conversationally, and jot down the 
replies on an envelope or the mar- 
gin of a newspaper. Then, after 
the interview, in each instance, they 
filled in the answers. Since then, 
however, we have found that bet- 
ter results are secured if the ques- 
tionnaire is placed in the hands 
of every housekeeper interviewed 
Then the investigator can more 
effectively explain the purpose of 
the survey and aid the person in- 
terviewed in giving her answers 
in such form as to be acceptable 
for statistical purposes. 

“Since we began this work our 
faith in human nature has been 
considerably strengthened and we 
have gained a healthy respect for 
the public generally. According to 
a recent report from one of our 
men, a graduate college student, 
out of 400 women called upon in 
the Middle-West, only three re- 
fused to be interviewed, and but 
one of them was unpleasant in re- 
fusing. 


WOMEN BETTER INVESTIGATORS 


“Generally, we are convinced 
that women are more satisfactory 
than men as investigators. This is 
due entirely to the nature of the 
work and the fact that only wo- 
men are interviewed as a rule. The 
housekeeper may be bathing the 
baby, she may be cleaning up the 
house, and she may consider that 
she is not dressed properly to re- 
ceive a man, when she would re- 
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ceive another woman. Then, a 
great many women hesitate to al- 
low a strange man to enter the 
house, where they would welcome 
a woman. 

“While experience in canvassing 
or social service work is desirable 
on the part of an_ investiga- 
tor, long selling experience 
and intensive training in mer- 
chandising or advertising is 
detrimental. The salesman is inter- 
ested in very definite results; he is 
invariably prejudiced in favor of 
his merchandise, and he is trained 
to prove something. In contrast, 
the best investigator is scientifically 
minded; she is interested primarily 
in revealing facts regardless of 
final results. She is not prejudiced 
in any way, is not trying to prove 
anything, and is interested only in 
securing unbiased, accurate data. 

“Our investigations have brought 
us a number of- interesting com- 
mercial contacts. And, in several 
instances that we know of, the 
results of investigations have in- 
fluenced heavy advertising’ cam- 
paigns and have radically changed 
selling and merchandising methods 
and policies. 

“From these experiences, we be- 
lieve that the manufacturer or ad- 
vertiser who is contemplating an 
investigation should realize the 
importance of the undertaking. 
The results may point the way to 
easier and wider distribution, bet- 
ter returns from advertising, more 
profits through larger sales, and 
innumerable other benefits. Impor- 
tant results cannot be secured by 
means of unimportant methods. 
The importance of a properly con- 
structed questionnaire, I am sure, 
cannot be over-estimated. It is 
deserving of the most careful study 
because it is the principal factor in 
any merchandising investigation.” 


Harry N. Blair Joins 
Dill & Collins 


Harry N. Blair, until recently with 
the Roberts & Mander Stove Company, 
Philadelphia, as advertising manager, 
has joined the Dill & Collins Company 
of that city. 


T. C. James has been made branch 
manager of the Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. e was for- 
merly educational manager of Western 
branches, with headquarters at Chicago. 
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New Accounts for Millis 
Advertising Company 

The following companies have placed 
their advertising accounts with the 
Millis Advertising Company, Indian- 
spells: The Fett & Kimmel Company, 
luffton, Ohio, radio manufacturer, 
which plans a national newspaper cam- 
paign; Dougherty Brothers, Muncie, 
Ind., cake makers and distributors, who 
will advertise in Indiana newspapers; 
The Browning-Greiner Dairy Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio, butter and milk dis 
tributor, which will use Ohio news. 
papers, and the Corbett Bottle Lock 
Company, Spencer, Ind., manufacturer 
of bottle locks for milk plants, using 
business papers and direct-mail adver. 
tising. 


Pyrene Standardizes Size of 
Motor Chains 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., has standardized 
the size of its Off ’N’ On automobile 
chains, so that dealers need carry only 
twenty different sizes instead of fifty. 
C. M. Bunnell, sales manager of the 
chain division, in informing jobbers of 
this change, emphasizes the fact that it 
will result in greatly simplifying the 
ene of chains in stock and their 
sale. 


Radio Exposition to Be 
Advertised 


The Continental Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising for the fourth 
annual National Radio Exposition, to 
be held in New York during the week 
of September 12 to 19. The campaign 
calls for the use of business papers, 
magazines, newspapers and outdoor ad- 


vertising. 


Cheney Brothers Appoints 
Paul Thomas 


Cheney Brothers, New York, manu 
facturers of Cheney silks, have ap- 
pointed Paul Thomas advertising direc- 
tor and assistant sales manager. Mr 
Thomas was formerly a member of 
the firm of Hallings & Thomas, adver- 
tising, New York. 


Eugene Young with Chicago 
Insurance Concern 


Eugene Young has been appointed 
assistant manager at Chicago of the 
Builders & Manufacturers Mutual Cas: 
ualty Company. He will be in charge 
of promotion and advertising. 


Cleveland Bank Advances 
C. B. Gleason 


Charles B. Gleason, vice-president in 
charge of bond sales of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the new _ business 
committee. 
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ADVERTISING 





Wide Markets 
Are Safest 


OMETIMES loss of volume 
comes from the failure of a nar- 
row market to produce the business 
it has previously given; or from an 
unusual depression in a locality 
counted on for the greater propor- 


tion of sales. 


ATIONAL mar- 
kets are safest be- 
cause some localities 
are prosperous even if 
others are depressed. 


The safe national 
markets are secured 
thru inexpensive 
national advertis- 
ing. 

THE MOSS-CHASE COMPANY, 425-27 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOSS CHASE 















Training the Young College Man 
in Business 


A Large Number of Manufacturers Move Him by Easy Stages from the 


Classroom to the Retailer’s Store 


By Roy Dickinson 


II 
NDUSTRIAL organizations 
which are going to add young 

college graduates to their sales, 
technical and service forces dur- 
ing the next few months face the 
problem of giving them the right 
sort of training. The first jump 
from undergraduate life to the 
daily battle of business is a big 
one. It is full of all sorts of pos- 
sibilities and responsibilities for 
both the young college man and 
the firm which employs him. 
Every college man will remember 
how new and strange the new life 
seemed to him when he took his 
first job. 

The question of giving the 
young college graduate the proper 
sort of training is receiving far 
more consideration now than it 
did in the old days. But methods 
differ very widely. Letters from 
thirty-five or more manufacturers 
indicate that the training period 
inside the organization varies all 
the way from two months to two 
years or more, depending upon 
whether the concern is operating 
upon the sink or swim or the 
water-wing method of managing 
new salesmen. 

Of course, the first essential in 
building up an efficient sales force 
is good hiring. In a previous ar- 
ticle* I told how certain concerns 
take all possible care that the type 
of college man they get into their 
organizations shall be the sort to 
take responsibility. Half the battle 
in making good salesmen is ade- 
quate preparation. Most concerns 
today do not place a new man in 
the field until he has had a thor- 
ough training in factory and office 
departments where he is required 
to absorb knowledge of the prod- 
uct, the company’s methods of 


~ *“The Young College Man’s Value to 


Business,” Printers’ Inx, May 21, eg 





handling correspondence and or- 
ders, and has secured an acquaint- 
ance with customers by means of 
sales correspondence. 

It is interesting to see how many 
concerns are making the trans- 
formation from college days to 
selling days by easy stages. To do 
this they have adopted the lecture 
system, and have called the group 
selected from senior classes, which 
is to be moulded into selling or- 
ganizations, a “squad.” The squad 
idea is so firmly implanted in 
every man who goes to college and 
tries for an athletic team, that his 
sense of competition is greatly 
sharpened if he is put into a squad 
and then handled as he were ina 
lecture course in the university— 
required to absorb knowledge, 
— down facts and develop him- 
self, 

One of the companies which has 
adopted this method of change by 
easy stages, is the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric 
Company. This company secures 
members of senior classes of uni- 
versities through the bureau of 
appointments at each institution. 
A representative is sent out from 
Harrison, N. J., and the men are 
interviewed at the college, the most 
promising being invited to visit the 
home office and factory at the ex- 
pense of the company. After be- 
ing interviewed by at least two of 
the executives, certain men are se- 
lected. Last year, for example, 
the representative visited seven 
colleges and interviewed 125 men. 
Twenty visited the home office and 
twelve were selected. They are 
then taken to the home office for 
training. This consists of a two 
months’ lecture course. ' 

Afterward, from three to nine 
months are spent by each of them 
in the field. Each one conducts sur- 
veys or campaigns or renders spe- 
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For Example: 


IOWA- 


one of the most prosperous states 
in the Union— 


1 Automobile 


to every 


4 Inhabitants 
il 


and only a few cities that warrant a “high- 
powered”’ salesman’s attention! , 








How can you interest these prosperous people 
in your merchandise or service except by Direct 
Mail? The costs of customary selling methods 
would be heavy, and it is doubtful if the sales 
volume thus obtained would justify the means. 


Iowa is only one of many similar states. 


Big direct mail advertisers have blazed the trail. 
Also, they have learned how profitable it is to 
use Donnelley Auto Owner mailing lists. They 
know that the owner of an automobile or truck 
is a potential buyer. 


Your Letter of Inquiry Will Receive 
Our Prompt Attention 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
NEVADA, IOWA 
Specializing on Automobile Owner Lists 


and Automotive Statistics 
LL 
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That’s all you pay to ad- 
vertise to the cream of 
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market monthly if you 
use BUSINESS. 


It’s the lowest rate in the 
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cial sales assistance to the district 
offices. In this manner, each man 
is given an opportunity for visit- 
ing several of the sales districts 
of the company. Then the process 
of natural selection takes place. 
Certain of the men have impressed 
district managers. The district 
manager requests the transfer of 
the particular man who has made 
a hit with him to his own district 
ofice for a permanent assignment. 
This training process has proved 
very Satisfactory in the Edison 
Lamp Works, and the process of 
natural selection has worked out 
well. The company reports that 
practically all of the men who 
have been secured and trained in 
this manner are still with the com- 
pany and their services have 
proved more than satisfactory. 

. G. Down, vice-president of 
the W estinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, reports that during the last 
few years the company’s method 
of handling college graduates has 
been modified along training lines. 
A special apprenticeship course in 
charge of an individual having the 
title of Superintendent of Special 
Training has been established. 
This man visits certain prominent 
universities each year in March 
and receives co-operation from 
the faculty in meeting and talking 
to types of young men he thinks 
will make good in the Westing- 
house company. Later, the men 
selected are put into a_ special 
course after those most likely to 
make good have been selected 
from the large number of applica- 
tions. 

“At the present time,” says Mr. 
Down, “there is rather keen com- 
petition among industrial concerns 
for the best students. Some offer 
large salaries immediately, while 
others, offering modest salaries at 
first, have a more attractive fu- 
ture. It is sometimes difficult for 
the graduate student to determine 
the right move to make and, there- 
fore, the advice and counsel given 
him by our Superintendent of 
Special Training is of material as- 
sistance. We annually receive a 
large number of applications for 
our special apprenticeship course, 
but we reduce the number of stu- 
dents received to those personally 
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selected by our Superintendent of 
Special Training. 

“This special course runs for a 
period of six months, during 
which time the students render no 
service to the company, but are 
given daily instruction in the tech- 
nical principles of our business. 
During this six months’ training 
period observation is made of the 
characteristics of the individual, 
with a view to direct him into 
such division of our activities as 
his personal qualifications suggest. 

“In regard to students taking up 
commercial activities, this line of 
work seems to appeal to the ma- 
jority. 

“The satisfactory results ob- 
tained from a large number select- 
ed during recent years and given 
commercial assignments would 
suggest that the methods we em- 
ploy are reasonably satisfactory.” 


FIRESTONE’S ADAPTATION OF 
COLLEGE SYSTEM 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, after it selects college 
men it considers best suited for its 
work as outlined in my previous 
article, puts those selected in the 
training school at its main factory 
in Akron. The first part of this 
course is taken up with produc- 
tion. The men study the product 
and factory methods and supple- 
ment this by listening to lectures 
as they did at college and later 
form discussion groups in which 
points brought out by the lecturer 
are discussed and commented up- 
on by the students. Also follow- 
ing out the lecture course and thus 
making the transition from the 
college classroom to the factory 
easier, other lectures at the Fire- 
stone plant are given on credit, 
advertising, merchandising, pur- 
chasing, auditing and all the main 
departments of a big organization 
such as the Firestone company. In 
this way, the men get an insight 
into the various departments and 
thus also better acquaint them- 
selves with the opportunity each 
special line of work offers to the 
individual. 

“This method gives them an op- 
portunity to find out what work 
they would like best, what they are 
best fitted for by education, and 
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what their natural inclination is,” 
says W. R. Stuhler, of the Fire- 
stone company. 

“We give our sales, credit and 
advertising candidates training in 
the branches, working with the 
dealer, in the territory and in the 
branch itself. We give the men 
opportunities for making any sug- 
gestions they care to in weekly 
written reports. 

“We do not expect to realize 
fully on these men for two or 
three years, so that I cannot give 
you any incidentals as to what real 
accomplishments have been done, 
other than that the men have gone 
forward and look to be very 
promising material. We are tak- 
ing in a larger class this year than 
last, because we feel that this is 
the best way to man our organiza- 
tion in the future.” 


STUDENTS ARE MADE FAMILIAR 
WITH PRODUCT FIRST 


In every industrial company the 
first object in training is to get the 
future salesman familiar with the 
product the company makes and 
how it is used. E. G. McDougall, 
president of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, in describing how his com- 
pany familiarizes prospective sales- 
men with its product and tries to 
fit them into the niche for which 
they are best fitted, says: 

“As to their training after they 
are hired, we usually put them in 
one of our plants in or around 
Chicago for a period of a few 
months. As a rule, we shift them 
to another plant for a time. This 
gets them acquainted with our 
products, how we pack them, and 
with some of our production prob- 
lems. By that time they are likely 
to have a better notion as to what 
particular phase of the business 
they are best fitted for. If their 
views and ours coincide in this 
matter they are transferred to 
some minor position in the depart- 
ment in which their interest lies, 
as soon as there is an opening. 

“This method of procedure 
seems to be necessary because most 
college graduates do not know 
just what they want to do, a fact, 
of course, which arises from their 
inexperience.” 
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In many companies the training 
course lasts a great deal longer 
than the two or three months’ 
period adopted by many of the 
manufacturers of food specialties 
and the like. In the Otis Elevator 
Company, for example, the course 
is of two years’ duration, and the 
candidates for each years’ class 
are selected by the district man- 
agers all over the United States, 
The class consists of young men 
who have had a technical college 
education. After a full two years’ 
course of instruction, the gradu- 
ates go into the company’s employ 
and‘are given places in the various 
branches of the company’s works, 
depending upon their ability as 


shown while they were in the 
classes. 
The Otis student training 


course, like so many others, is 
limited to a small number each 
year—eleven in the case of this 
company. This number is selected 
because it corresponds with the 
number of districts into which the 
company’s business is divided. It 
permits each zone manager to se- 
lect one candidate each year for 
presentation to the student’s com- 
mittee, which passes upon his 
qualifications before accepting 
him. After a candidate has been 
selected, he must work at least 
two months with the zone con- 
struction department on general 
construction work before starting 
the course at the company’s works 
in Yonkers, N. Y. The prelimi- 
nary work is designed to give the 
student some knowledge of ele- 
vator apparatus and the conditions 
under which it is handled and in- 
stalled in the field. It also gives 
the manager an opportunity to ob- 
serve the student and the student 
a chance to make a definite de- 
cision as to whether or not he 
desires to continue the course. The 
first two months in the work 
course is a period of probation at 
the end of which time the students’ 
committee decides whether the 
student is qualified to continue the 
course. At the end of six months 
training in mechanical and general 
departments of general subjects, 4 
decision is made by preference and 
selection as to which branch of the 
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business the student will be best 
fitted to follow, and special atten- 
tion is given to his training from 
that point on. While in the course, 
the students are required to punch 
the clock and work the same hours 
as regular employees in the works. 
Half time if late is deducted from 
the student’s moderate pay unless 
excused by the works’ manager. 
In the Goulds Manufacturing 
Company, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
as in so many of the other com- 
pany courses for college graduates, 
lectures are given by different 
members of the organization. In 
this case the lectures are given 
every Friday afternoon at 4 
o’clock. The talks require from 
twenty to thirty minutes. The 
balance of the time is spent in 
the discussion of points raised by 
the speaker or any other matters 
of which explanations are desired. 
Notes must be taken by the stu- 
dents on these lectures, for exami- 
nations on them are conducted at 
the end of the course, as is the 
case in college. Problems are 
given out for solution after work- 
ing hours and it is expected by the 
company that these will be handled 
by each man individually without 
assistance from any other student. 
The honor system governs all 


activities, including examinations, 
as it does in many colleges. The 
company maintains a complete 


library of technical books in the 
engineering department and _ stu- 
dents are urged to take advantage 
of them. After discussions fol- 
lowing the lecture, the class makes 
up a joint report on each talk, 
turns this in for correction by the 
lecturer and it is then copied and 
a copy returned to each student. 
In this way, original thinking is 
encouraged and a company morale 
develops. The Gould course is 
divided into six general sections. 
The first course lasts fourteen 
weeks, the second eleven, and 
third four, the fourth four weeks, 
the fifth two weeks and the last 
one week. S. S. Gould, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, says in re- 
ference to his company’s training 
course: 


«“We are now conducting our 


second class to be handled on the 
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The first group, 
was in the 


present basis. 
which numbered six, 
shop in 1923. 

“Prior to 1923 this work was 
handled in a more or less hap- 
hazard manner and the results 
were not so good. However, the 
present assistant manager in one 
of our branch offices is a 
‘graduate’ of one of these earlier 
courses. 

“T take charge of the work of 
the course personally and give it 
close attention, making every ef- 
fort to have as close contact with 
the students as may be possible. 
In fact, this personal contact ele- 
ment is one of the points which 
we stress and we make every ef- 
fort to have the boys get well 
acquainted with the entire organi- 
zation. They are invited to attend 
the meetings of the Goulds Pro- 
duction Club which is made up of 
shop superintendents, foremen, de- 
partment heads, etc. Another point 
which we emphasize is to have 
students thoroughly ‘sold’ on the 
company and its product by the 
time they complete the course. In 
this I think we have been un- 
usually successful; of the 1923 
class we have lost only one, who 
left us because of deafness which 
made it difficult and embarrassing 
for him to meet strangers. The 
remaining five men are doing well 
and apparently are satisfied. 

“Our classes are small and will 
be continued on this basis as we 
believe it is possible to secure a 
more intimate acquaintance with 
the smaller number.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR’S EXPERIENCE 


More and more care is being 
used by big industrial corporations 
to -pick in advance the type of 
men who will most readily lend 
themselves to the hard course of 
training. The American Radiator 
Company, for example, from 150 
applications selected a total of 
thirteen men for training. Out of 
the thirteen, twelve are still in the 
employ of the company and mak- 
ing good. In many other cases it 
appears that the more care in selec- 
tion in the first place the less turn- 
over in the sales force later. 

The experience of a great num- 
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Industrial Advertisers 
Endorse “COTTON” 


N addition to 





most 


Besides over 150 textile equipment and material ad- 
vertisers, the following industrial advertisers are using 
because for over 
twenty-five years it has been reaching the men who 


pages or half pages in 


strictly 
materials, the textile industry, America’s sec- 
ond largest single industry, offers one of the 
important markets 
general industrial equipment and factory supplies. 


COTTON 


textile machinery 


of 


the country 


control the buying power in the textile field; 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Moistening Co. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Arco Co. 

Armour and Co. 

Atlanta Brush Co. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Charles Bond Co. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Century Electric Co. 
Columbus Elec. & Power Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

Ernst & Ernst 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 

General Electric Co. 

Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hockaday Co. 

Hood Foundry Works 

E. F. Houghton & Co, 
Huntington & Guerry 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
International Nickel Co. 
Jenkins Brothers 

Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc, 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Leather Belting Exchange 


Lewellen Mfg. Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mathews Conveyor Co, 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
National Paving 
New York & N. J. 
Nicola Buclding Co. 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co, 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons 
Robert & Co, 

Root Co. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 


L. C. Smith Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tennessee Elec. Power Co. 
Texas Power & Light Co. 
Theatre Supply & Equip. Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Truscon Steel Coa 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Joseph A. Vogel Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 


Additional Information on Request 
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ber of companies selling to large 
industrial corporations is summed 
up in the method of the Brown 
Instrument Company of Philadel- 
phia, maker of pyrometers and 
recording instruments. This com- 
pany first selects men by having 
the sales manager or the general 
manager go to a series of technical 
colleges, there to talk to the men 
in groups and by interviewing 
them individually, pick out those 
men particularly adaptable to the 
company’s specialized work. G. 
W. Keller, sales manager, outlines 
the company’s training course and 
methods in a way which brings 
out forcibly the close relation 
which must exist between techni- 
cal knowledge and that knowledge 
of human relationship which is so 
essential to successful selling. Mr. 
Keller explains it this way: 

“We consider that our product 
needs a man who has been techni- 
cally trained, or, through practical 
experience in the industrial field, 
understands technical subjects. It 
is truly a sales engineering prob- 
lem, and I have always divided 
our work into three classes of 
equal importance. First: <A 
thorough knowledge of the instru- 
ments from an understanding of 
their mechanical design, construc- 
tion, etc. Second: A knowledge 
of the application of these instru- 
ments in the industrial field, 
whether it be in blag+ furnaces for 
stove or down comer temperatures, 
or whether it be in a glass plant 
for melting tanks and lehrs. The 
third group equally important is 
the selling group. This means 
much. It covers the intangible. A 
man must comprehend human rela- 
tions, understand human nature, 
have an appeal to his fellow men. 
Itis along this line that we try to 
develop all of our men, and some 
of the college boys have made 
great successes with us, in fact, 
one of these men is now my as- 
sstant sales manager. We deal 
a great deal with the brick plants 
of this country. A man who is 
making quite a success for us in the 
Middle West, is a Ceramic En- 
gineer, having been graduated from 

inois. Several men handling 
district offices, such as in Detroit, 
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Chicago, St. Louis, and Houston 
are college men.” 

One of the most interesting 
phases of personnel work in the 
last few years has been the grow- 
ing tendency of department stores 
to go after college graduates to 
interest them in retail store man- 
agement. It was interesting to the 
writer to learn from a great many 
universities that a large number of 
individual and chain stores are now 
sending men to the colleges to pick 
out likely material. S. S. Kresge 
have recently advertised in college 
papers to secure students. Another 
of the chain stores which selects 
men from colleges is the W. T. 
Grant Company. The director of 
personnel of this organization 
says that the need of his company 
is for college men who are com- 
petent to fit themselves within a 
few years, if given the right op- 
portunity for managerial and other 
executive positions. The time re- 
quired is ordinarily from three to 
six years. How the men are selec- 
ted in the first place and their 
training is best described by the 
personnel director : 

“The majority of applicants are 
obtained through newspaper ad- 
vertisements which give complete 
details about the job, emphasizing 
its difficulties and explaining the 
opportunities. Applicants are 
asked to reply in writing, giving 
certain definite facts about them- 
selves. Many of the replies, either 
intentionally or through careless- 
ness, do not give the information 
which has been requested. These 
are never considered. Many more 
are from men who do not meet 
the age or the educational require- 
ments stated in the advertisement. 
This group is also eliminated. 

“Application blanks are sent only 
to the men who are finally selected 
as the most likely prospects. A 
booklet, which explains in detail 
the nature of the work in the 
stores, what is expected from the 
men, the difficulties which they 
will encounter and the opportuni- 
ties which they will have, is also 
sent at the same time as the appli- 
cation blank. This booklet was 
prepared to give definite informa- 
tion to applicants and is called, 
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‘Training for Retail Merchants’ 
Interviews are arranged with the 
men who actually send completed 
applications. 

“We employ about 40 per cent 
college men and as a group they 
make good. Some companies have 
reported that college men are not 
willing workers and will not apply 
themselves to the more routine 
tasks. This has not been our ex- 
perience.” 

The training course here, as in 
other department stores, consists 
of a rounded training in all depart- 
ments of¢the business with the 
idea of allowing the graduate to 
select the niche for which he is 
best fitted. 

The department stores which 
send out representatives among 
the colleges to select students for 
training have one definite and 
valuable suggestion, it seems to 
me, to offer manufacturers. 

It is seen in the Macy system 
In the first place, this great de- 
partment store selects, as far as 
possible, men and women who 
have worked their way through 
college. It wants to get people 
who will stick, and this type usual- 
ly does. It picks from the while 
list of applicants a group desig- 
nated as the “training squad.” 
This squad is put first through a 
general course of thirteen weeks, 
then a specialized course depend- 
ing on aptitude and liking for a 
special type of work. This re 
sembles the plan followed by many 
manufacturers. But the added 
idea is this: Where most mant- 
facturers place greatest emphasis 
on production, selling, finance and 
the like, Macy puts selling first, 
but places the Bureau of Adjust- 
ments where complaints are han- 
dled and analyzed in second place, 
and requires that more time be 
spent there by the training squad 
than in any of the other eight de- 
partments outside of selling. The 
complaint file is a gold mine m 
any manufacturing plant for the 
man who will analyze its contents 
carefully and learn how to obviate 
their causes, how to satisfy the 
complainant. Too often in mant- 
facturing plants this truth is ovef 
looked and in this plan surely 
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The University of the 
Night 








Some pictures taken 
here and there from 
the B. D. F. educa 


tional film, which is 
successfully selling In- 
ternational Cor- 
respondence School 
Courses to America. 





___|HIGH SCHOOL 


1 YEAR 12™ YEAR 13" YEAR |< 





L CORRESPOND E'4.- 
INSTRUCTION” 
oa aa 








If you have a product or 
a service to sell—tell the 
world with pictures. See- 
ing is not only believing 
—it is remembering as 
well. 

Let us estimate on 
filming your message. 
The figures may be an 
agreeable surprise. 


Write for booklet, 
Them with Pictures.” 


Bosworth, 
De Frenes & 


Felton 
Wilkes-Barre, 


“Tell 


a. 
Everything in Advertis- 
ing Films 
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The finest 
printed 
Rotogravure 
Section 

in 

America 


San Franeiseo 
Ghronicle 


National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 

R. J. Bidwell Co., 
Times Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


















Commercial artists 
know the difficulties 
involved in preparing 
a 24-sheet design. 
They also know the 
latest specific informa- 
tion on the subject will 
be found in 











307 S. Green St.,Chicago 
Sample copy 30° 
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POSTER 











x Three Dollars Yearly a 











there is a real suggestion for the 
manufacturer who wants to train 
his cubs along constructive lines, 

Using college cubs as sales force 
material seems to have many ad- 
vantages as the methods used and 
results secured by scores of manu- 
facturers prove. Young men of 
the right type just out of 
college have learned to study, they 
are going to make good for some. 
body and it might just as well be 
for the concern with which they 
start. The chief who adds cubs 
to the sales force owes them a 
careful training, a real chance to 
make good, and an_ opportunity 
through his observation to get in- 
to that part of the business for 
which they seem best fitted. He 
should find the right type of man 
first, discover what each can do 
best, what each wants to accom- 
plish and then help in that ambi- 
tion. The great strides made by 
industrial leaders in more care- 
fully thought out training methods 
for cubs, is gradually reducing 
what was a few years ago one oj 
the greatest economic wastes: the 
possible “right” man in the wrong 
place. 


National Canners Adopt 
Ethical Code 

The National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C., has adopted a code 
of ethics to govern its members in the 
conduct of their businesses. This code 
embodies the necessity for sound and 
wholesome materials and sanitary meth 
ods and equipment. It also calls upon 
all members truthfully to describe ané 
represent their products in advertising 
to the public. 


Fall Campaign on Teco 
Pancake Flour 


Vital Foods, Inc., Cortland, N. Y 
formerly The Ekenberg Company, plans 
to conduct an advertising campaign in 
the fall on its Teco pancake flour. This 
campaign will be directed by the Harn 
C. Michaels Company, New York ad 
vertising agency. 


New Accounts for Green & 
, 1 
Van Sant 
The Green & Van Sant Compa 
Baltimore advertising agency, has beet 
anpo'nted to direct the advertising a 
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ccunts of the National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C., and the Linthicum 
Stone Company, Baltimore. 
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Strictly a Newspaper 


for intelligent, thoughtful peo- 
ple...without comics...without 
puzzles...without equal in com- 
pleteness and quality of news! 


Che New York Cimes 


ITS A LIBERAL EDUCATION—READ IT! 


The New York Times advertis- 
ing columns are informative, 
clean and trustworthy. The New 
York Times accepts no returns. 
Newsdealers can supply only reg- 
ular demand. Order in advance. 


DAILY 350,000 ~ SUNDAY 600,000 





























Reproduction of advertisement submitted by 
us in THE New York Times Newspaper 
Ad Contest which received honorable mention 


~ “ a 


CON THING that makes one ad- 
vertisement better than another 
is the creative effort behind it—in 
copy, art and typography. Good copy 


and art deserve creative typography. 
Ordinary copy and art must have it. 





WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. 
203 West Fortieth Street, New York » Phone Longacre 7034 
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Turning Consum 


By H. E. 


LARGE advertiser writes to 
us saying: “I have come 
across much information that is 
helpful on ways to get more in- 
quiries from consumer advertising 
but I haven’t seen much on how 
to cultivate better retailers from 
consumer inquiries. Has there 
been much attention paid to this 
subject? Have there been any 
worth-while developments on it in 
say the last five years?” 

For several years, there has been 
some discussion and much criticism 
of the manner in which adver- 
tisers follow up inquiries from con- 
sumers. Much of the criticism 
has come from men engaged in 
the business of advertising. We 
recall very vividly a report made 
before an advertising convention 
in which the speaker related ex- 
periences he encountered in an- 
swering every advertisement in an 
important periodical. An appalling 
condition of laxness and careless- 
ness on the part of advertisers was 
disclosed in this report. 

Articles which appeared in 
Painters’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MontHLy before this report was 
made told the same story. 

From the information that we 
have already set down it is easy 
ito perceive that a good bill of 
Vhealth cannot be handed the subject 
from this test—made from the 
standpoint of the consumer. 

We, however, in seeking an 
answer to this question have de- 
cided to approach the subject from 
a different standpoint. We have 
decided to find out from adver- 
tisers themselves what they have 
discovered or evolved in endeavor- 
ng to obtain better returns from 
ronsumer inquiries. 

Information has been sought 
irom four types of advertisers 
rhose copy seeks consumer in- 
uiries: (1) The advertiser who 













ells direct to the consumer; (2) 
1¢ advertiser who sells through 
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Sales 


A Subject That Needs Study 


er Inquiries into 


and Further Development 


Pettingill 


the wholesaler to the retailer; (3) 
the advertiser who sells direct to 
the retailer, and (4) the industry 


engaged in a co-operative cam- 
paign. 
More than forty advertisers 


have been queried on this subject. 
All recorded information, such as 
convention reports and articles in 
PRINTERS’ INK and PrRinTERS’ INK 
MonrTHLY, has been studied in an 
endeavor to uncover any new and 
practical ideas on this subject 
which have been developed in re- 
cent years. 

It is but natural to expect that 
the advertiser whose sale is made 
in the office or home of the user 
of the product should be able to 
give the most information on this 
subject of getting increased sales 
from consumer inquiries. Com- 
panies like the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany have but to relay those in- 
quiries to the salesman in the 
district in which the inquiry de- 
veloped. They control the whole 
situation. With them speed is of 
the highest importance. How to 
get speed is simply a question of 
organization. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


The highly-organized company 
that has its representatives at every 
strategic point should be able to 
turn the inquiry into business 
through personal contact. The 
Crane Company, maker of plumb- 
ing fixtures and of a host of other 
products entering into the building 
of a home or office, does this. It 
has branches and sales offices in 
148 cities. Of this number, ninety- 
two are complete sales organiza- 
tions, each handling its sales as an 
independent unit, but each using 
very much the same system. “Due 
to our very complete local selling 
organization,” says W. K. Glen, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, “every inquiry and prospect 
is handled through personal con- 
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tact, and in this way the maximum 
returns are gained.” 

Another company, not so large 
as The Crane Company, and not 
able to maintain a large-scale or- 
ganization, has devised a plan that 
brings it, annually, more than 
$4,000,000 in business from in- 
quiries sent in answer to its adver- 
tising. It has created a separate 
department which is charged with 
the responsibility of turning in- 
quiries into sales through corres- 
pondence. It encounters opposition 
to this plan from its salesmen, bef, 
nevertheless, succeeds in convinc- 
ing them that it intends to con- 
tinue to run its business in that 
manner. Its product is sold on 
an instalment basis. This means 
terms, and could lead to conces- 
sions. The important point that it 
has learned is that it must never 
allow any concession by mail that 
its salesmen could not offer to 
prospects. In other words, both 
sales departments, mail and per- 
sonal, must compete on an equal 
basis. 

Of next importance to organiza- 
tion, is the matter of recording 
properly each consumer inquiry. 
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A certain concern manufacturing 
an office appliance has developed a 
recording system of which it is 
justly proud. Concerning _ the 
system and its value in turning in- 


. quiries into orders, its advertising 


manager has said: 

“We happen to be in rather an 
enviable position, in that we are 
able to follow through every in- 
quiry we have to its ultimate con- 
clusion, which everybody cannot 
do, for the simple reason that we 
own and control all sales offices 
that sell our goods throughout the 
United States and Canada. When 
an inquiry comes in it is given im- 
mediate attention; we make a real 
effort to answer all questions and 
give as much information as pos- 
sible. 

“If we write a personal letter, 
a copy of that letter is attached to 
the inquiry. All original inquiries 
and coupons and all postal cards 
of any kind are sent immediately 
to the field. I think the value of 
our system lies in the fact that that 
is not the end of the matter. All 
inquiries are sent out at the end of 
the day, attached to a sheet which 
we call the A sheet. We have been 
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1. York 
States in agricultural wealth. 


is the 14th county in 
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NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Avenue 





York County, Penna. | 


| 97% of the population of York 
County native born white. 


United 


2. Wages in manufacturing plants alone in 
York County in 1924—$22,199,800.00. 


. Two-thirds of the personal property tax 
of the county comes from outside the city. 


York, Pa., Gazette and Daily 


(Covers the whole field completely and intensively) 


How.LaAND AND HowLanp 


Nationa! Representatives 
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a Logical 
Advertising Medium 


ACH variety of media you select to carry your advertising 

E message has a different purpose. A short time ago Radio 
Broadcasting was added to the list of possible mediums as a 

creator of Consumer Acceptance. 
Perhaps you have considered Radio. But as yet it is not thoroughly 
understood. The American Association of Advertising Agencies and 
others are studying it. Over a year ago we began to wse it. 
One of our clients, broadcasting every week, has in this time built 
up an enthusiastic audience, and a live mailing list of over 30,000 
names in the metropolitan district. He has proved that Radio is not 
only a logical advertising medium but almost indispensable in 
building up the public consciousness of his products. 
For this is the function of Radio Broadcasting of advertising —to 
create (onsumer Acceptance, to put across the name of an advertiser and 
his products, to pave the way by the spoken word for the more cor- 
dial reception of printed messages in magazines, newspapers and 
mail matter, to make it easier to sell his goods in the intensely 
competitive markets of today. 
As a general advertising agency we recommend Radio Broadcasting 
lor those businesses which can profitably use it. If yours is among 
these we should be glad to tell you what we know of Radio Broad- 
casting from experience. 


ralgAdvertising Agency 
in Broadcast Advertising 
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operating this for ten years. The 
A sheet has listed on it the name 
and address of the inquirer. It 
has a space for the salesman to re- 
port back. That A sheet goes to 
the particular office covering that 
territory, with all inquiries up to 
date attached. The office is sup- 
posed to report back on the A sheet 
within two weeks what disposition 
has been made of the inquiry. 

“At the end of thirty days all 
unreported A sheet names are 
transferred to a B sheet. The B 
sheet is perpetual. After thirty days 
more, the name is_ transferred to 
another B sheet, until the office 
does report on it. If, in due course 
of time we have not had a report, 
then a special letter goes out to the 
office, in which we demand the dis- 
position of those names. Then we 
check all of the B sheets against 
all of the sales at the end of every 
thirty days. So that, regardless 
of the basis of the check, we have 
a counter-check, to check the office 
against the actual sales record. In 
that way we are able to carry 
through to a conclusion every kind 
of inquiry we get. That includes 
not only the publication, but the 
direct-mail inquiry. 


A TWELVE YEAR RECORD 


“We have a record of the sales 
traceable to every piece of direct- 
mail literature and every publica- 
tion that we have used for twelve 
years. It has been an interesting 
and valuable thing, particularly in 
dealing with the board of directors, 
to have a record of that kind.” 

From the foregoing, we believe, 
it can be safely set down, that the 
way to better returns from con- 
sumer inquiries for the manufac- 
turer selling direct to the consumer 
lies only through organization. 

The second and third classifica- 
tions set forth at the outset of this 
report — the advertiser selling 
through the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer, and the advertiser selling 
direct to the retailer — can be 
grouped together. Their problem 
is the same, except that the ad- 
vertiser selling through the whole- 
saler to the retailer, is one more 
degree removed from control over 
his product. 
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In this class there naturally js 
a large number of advertisers sell- 
ing small-unit, low-price products 
Obviously, where the sale is not 
of large money value the adver- 
tiser is limited in the amount oj 
follow-up work he can do. It i 
not easy, however, to say at just 
what price level well planned 
follow up of consumer inquiries 
becomes profitable. 

The treasurer of a compan 
manufacturing slippers retailing 
prices varying from $2.50 to $ 
tells us that he believes the cost oi 
following up consumer  inquirie 
for the purpose of developing sale 
for retailers would be out of pro. 
portion to the benefits obtained 
This company has only recent 
started to make a bid for consume 
inquiries, and apparently is no 
certain that it will make an 
effort to follow up the inquiries i 
obtains. 

On the other hand, there is: 
manufacturer of household special 
ties such as a double boiler 
product that is not in the high- 
price class—which finds it wort! 
while to follow up consumer in 
quiries with great care. This con- 
pany, The Republic Metalwar 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
evolved one of the best plans we 
have come across. 

This company markets a ver 
wide line of household specialtie 
through hardware dealers and de 
partment stores. Its advertising 
however, is confined to three mait 
specialties, a roaster, a double 
boiler and a bread saver, all mar- 
keted under the name of “Savory. 
Although the advertising it doe 
for this line is designed to direc 
the reader to stores carrying the 
line, nevertheless a large numbe 
of inquiries come in. Until a few 
years ago, the company _ simp) 
answered each inquiry with a form 
letter that gave the name of the 
nearest store handling its line and 
called attention to its complete line 
of specialties. 

“As our possible sales to any ott 
consumer,” says James F. Fostet, 
Jr., advertising manager of the 
company, “were not of any great 
monetary value, a further follow- 
up was, for a long time, felt to be 
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odays «3 
Financial =; 
Reports! 


’ x =e 
New York Portland 





New York Stock Quotations 
on the Pacific Coast 


The Oregon Journal 3:30 Edi- 
tion is delivered into the homes 
of Portland containing com- 
plete reports of the New York 
Stock Exchange and Bond quo- 
tations including every trans- 
action, high, low and close for 
the day. 


That is one advantage that an 
evening paper on the Pacific 
Coast has, because of the spread 
of three hours between At- 
lantic and Pacific Time. 


Use the evening field in Port- 
land. 





BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


FOOD SERVICE 








al treed l 
the Cand e 
our New Ling gp r 







cAnnouncing 


the acquisition of 


NATIONAL RESTAURANT NEws 


a companion magazine to 
HotTEL MANAGEMENT 
Foop SERVICE 


This brings two outstanding publications under one man- 
agement and links the two great “hospitality industries” 










of the country. 

Each magazine will be published as a distinct unit. The 
combination affords manufacturers the opportunity of 
coordinating their efforts in the hotel and restaurant fields. 


Offices in Chicago and New York will not only give both 
publications a broader editorial scope, but will also more 
effectively serve manufacturers interested in these two 






important markets. 

















AHRENS PUBLISHING CoMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices Western Office 
342 Madison Avenue 20 East Erie Street 


New York Chicago 















Pacific Coast Representatives—Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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scarcely worth while.” A simple 
and highly practical plan that Mr. 
Foster developed has shown the 
first view to be a mistaken one. 
He worked out a second form 


letter. This letter goes out to 
every inquiry about one month 
after the first letter has been 
mailed. A stamped return letter 


accompanies it. In the second letter 
he says: 


Several weeks ago we directed you 
to certain stores in your neighborhood 
where you could examine and purchase 
the “Savory” line. Did you find the 
“Savories,’” and did you receive a 
proper and courteous explanation about 
them from the sales clerk? 

A manufacturer’s work is only half 
done when he produces a labor-saving 
device. He must next see that it is 
easily obtainable by all who desire it. 

We know that each aiticle in the 
“Savory” line is well made and is a 
real kitchen-help. We want to make 
sure that they may be conveniently ex- 
amined and purchased, at least in the 
stores we mentioned. So we would ap- 
preciate it very much indeed if you 
would fill out the questionnaire on ‘the 
back of this sheet and return to us in 
‘the enclosed stamped envelope. 

Thank you in advance! 


The questions on the back of 
the letter are: 
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I have purchased a “Savory’ 
Roaster. 

I have purchased a “Savory” 
Steam Double Boiler. 

I have purchased a “Savory” 


Bread 1d Saver. 

—— I was unable to find a “Savory” 
Roaster at the stores suggested. 
- I was unable to find a “Savory” 
Steam Double Boiler at the stores you 
suggested. 
I was unable to find a “Savory” 


Bread Saver at the stores you sug- 
gested. 
I examined a “Savory” Roaster 
but. did not purchase. 
—— I examined a “Savory” Steam 
Double Boiler but did not purchase. 





_ I examined a “Savory” Bread 
Saver but did not purchase. 


Space is left for remarks. The 
words “name,” “address” and 
“town” appear at the beginning of 
three dotted lines, for Mr. Foster 
knows full well thet there are 
many people who will fill out a 
questionnaire and yet forget to 
sign it unless there is something to 
remind them to affix their name to 
it. 

This letter brings a 20 per cent 
reply. These replies give the com- 
pany three distinct advantages. (1) 
They enable it to make sales which 


























confidential. 





WANTED— 
An Advertising Man 


Manufacturer of one of the oldest and 
finest products in America with head- 
quarters in New York, wants man who 
can prepare layouts, newspaper copy, 
booklets, window trims and sales letters. 
Must have business sense as well as good 
taste in keeping with presentation of 
highest quality product. 
employed considered. 

Send samples of work and | 
salary expected. Address ‘‘N,”’ Box 190, | 
care of Printers’ Ink. | 





Only men now | 
Correspondence 
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otherwise would be lost. (2) They 
enable it to see how well .dealers 
co-operate. (3) They als@ bring 
criticisms that are valuable, at 
times, or enthusiastic testimonials 
which would otherwise be difficult 
to obtain. 

George Royle & Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of the 
Dolly Madison Bed Spread—a type 
of product that might not be con- 
sidered in a price level high enough 
to justify a follow-up—have a plan 
which they believe turns inquiries 
into sales. 

About two years ago, it was this 
company’s policy to send a book- 
let and swatches of bed spread 
material to each inquirer. Then a 
radical change was made. It was 
decided to make a charge for the 
swatch. The size was increased. 
A hem was made and a trade-mark 
put on. The result was a_ bed 
spread for a doll’s bed offered to 
any inquiring person for twenty- 
five cents. The response was great 
and exceeded any that the company 
has ever known when it offered 
free swatches. 


USES TWO METHODS 


It has two methods of handling 
inquiries. The first method is em- 
ployed when an inquiry is received 
for a booklet and carries no money 
for a swatch. A well-printed form 
letter giving the nearest dealer’s 
name answers such an inquiry. But 
when twenty-five cents is received 
for a swatch, there is sent a form 
letter that departs completely from 
the conventional. This form letter 
is always addressed to a little girl, 
for the company knows there must 
be a little girl in the picture. In 
the form letter the company gets 
its selling message to the mother 
by appealing through the child. 
Furthermore, it has a chance of 
getting a sample of the actual 
material into the mother’s hand. In 
addition, it can tell her, through 
the child, where she can buy Dolly 
Madison Spreads. 

A third case which may be cited 
in the low price level is that of 
a manufacturer of boys’ shoes. 
This manufacturer gives the fol- 
lowing description of his plan: 

“After the inquiry is received, 
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we ascertain as to whether or not 
we have a dealer in that particular 
town or in the immediate vicinity. 
If this proves to be true, then we 
mail literature to the mother on 
our product, also tell her who 
carries shoes and at the same time 
give her an introduction card to 
that particular dealer. 

“On the same day we notify the 
dealer that this mother is interes- 
ted in the purchasing of our prod- 
uct and that we have advised her 
to call at this store and in case 
she does not call we suggest that 
he get in touch with her. 

“Then we advise our salesmen, 
sending him the original letter so 
that he may follow the inquiry up 
in a personal way. 

“If we do not have a dealer, we 
take one of the following steps: 
We either find out who would be 
the logical dealer in that town for 
us to sell and send him informa- 
tion relative to the inquiry, also 
concerning our product, or else we 
write the mother sending literature 
on our shoes, telling her that we 
do not have a dealer in_ that 
vicinity and if she will favor us 
with the name of her dealer we 
will gladly forward the shoes that 
she wishes direct to him, as we do 
not do any business in a retail 
way. 

“If she replies, and invariably 
she does, we send the shoes to the 
dealer with a letter of explanation, 
who they are for and give him the 
approximate retail price. This in- 
formation is then passed on to our 
salesmen and usually results in a 
sale.” 

The merit of this plan lies in the 
fact that the consumer, the dealer 
and the company’s salesman are all 
taken care of and provided for on 
each inquiry. 

A consumer inquiry concerning 
eyeglasses demands immediate at- 
tention. The Shur-On Optical 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., has 
worked out a simple plan which 
enables it to cash in effectively on 
all inquiries it receives. Concern- 
ing the plan, M. J. Julian. adver- 
tising manager of the Shur-On 
company, says: 

“The minute we get an inquiry 
from a reader of one of our na 
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Personal 
Service 


Advertising in the American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter pays for itself with immediate and satisfactory 
results to its advertisers. 


There is no promise of a personal selling service 
with the advertising, but very often it happens that 
the staff of the American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
can give a personal service. We are always on the job 
through our service circulation and editorial men 
working around the textile mills all the time. We 
couldn't help—very recently—selling three carloads 
of starch to a leading cotton mill for one of our ad- 
vertisers, 18,000 spools in another instance, all of the 
inside paint required for a big New England mill in 
another, all of the weaving harness for a group of 
three mills, initial orders for a patented shuttle into 
several different mills, all of the sizing material in 
three mills, totalling 600,000 spindles, etc. We do 
not guarantee to sell any goods for any advertiser, 
but hardly a day passes that we are not able to help 
some advertiser get new business i in a mill that he has 
never before sold. 


To any concern which is trying to break into the 
textile industry, or trying to increase its business in the 
textile industry, we offer the advertising columns of 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter with its 
strong editorial and circulation support and personal 
service. 


Standard 7 x 10 Page Charter Member A. B. C. Established 1887 


American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter 


BENNETT SERVICE 


Recognized Organ of the Cotton and Woolen Industries of America 
The Oldest Textile Paper of Continuous Publication in the United States 
Largest Circulation in the United States of any Textile Publication 


530 Atlantic Ave. 518 Johnston Bldg. 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. 








——— 
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tional advertisements, we send 
out the article required, which 
happens to be a booklet on style 
in glasses or an educational booklet 
on eyesight conservation. Both of 
these booklets are very finely 
executed and printed, we believe. 

“With the booklets, we send a 
form letter which is individually 
typed and addressed to the 
prospect. In this letter, we state 
very courteously and sincerely that 
it is with a great deal of pleasure 
that we enclose such and such a 
booklet and trust that its contents 
will prove helpful in solving his 
or her problem. We close the letter 
with a recommendation that the 
prospect see one of several nearby 
dealers, the names and addresses 
of whom we enclose. 

“At the same time that the 
prospect gets this type of letter 
along with the booklet, we send a 
letter to each of the dealers whose 
names have been mentioned in the 
reply. We tell them of such and 
such prospect’s interest in either 
style or eyesight conservation and 
suggest that, in case they do not 
hear from this party within several 
days, they write a letter along a 
certain line which we suggest. In 
fact, we enclose a couple of 
specimen letters. 

“T believe a strong point in our 
method of handling inquiries is in 
our care and expediency in han- 
dling the request and in our im- 
mediate, thorough follow-up to the 
dealer.” 

The question of how to dis- 
tribute consumer inquiries to 
dealers when there is more than 
one dealer in a town is a trying 
one for some manufacturers, and 
one that hinders the effectiveness 
of any work which the company 
itself might do toward getting a 
sale. In a discussion on this prob- 
lem, the advertising manager of a 
— manufacturing company 
said: 

“We have on our list 33,000 
dealers. Inquiries received by us 
are forwarded to a local dealer for 
action. We have not used coupons. 
If the prospect reads far enough 
into the copy to make him willing 
to send twenty cents for a book 
offered therein, the inquiry be- 
comes worth while. We do not 
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want to send to dealers a lot of 
inquiries from curiosity seekers, 
A second similar experience and 
the dealer pays no further atten- 
tion to them. 

“When we get an inquiry, we 
send the book the same day, 
whether we have time to write a 
letter or not, because we feel that 
if a person has written for the 
book, he wants it. We try to get 
all our inquiries off the same day 
they are received. ; 

“Of our 33,000 dealers, we may 
have two in a town, or perhaps a 
dozen in the larger cities. We do 
not distribute through exclusive 
dealers; any dealer can buy our 
line from a jobber. We bring the 
inquiries to our dealers. We have 
a Class A and Class B dealer. Class 
A is the more exclusive dealer: 
Class B is the _ popular-priced 
dealer. We do not know to which 
class the inquiry may belong, so 
we refer it to both. We send a 
letter to the two dealers, and a 
postcard which is already ad- 
dressed to the man who has written 
us. The dealers’ names are signed 
thereon. We do not put a stamp 
on the card; if the inquirer is 
not willing to supply the stamp, he 
is not very much interested.” 


FORM LETTERS WIDELY USED 


Form letters enter into practi- 
cally all plans for following con- 
sumer inquiries. With many ad- 
vertisers the big question is: “How 
many forms should I have and on 
what basis should I determine the 
number?” The only actual answer 
to such a question which can be 
had is in the experience of the 
South Bend Bait Company of 
South Bend, Ind., manufacturer of 
bait, and fishing tackle, as pre- 
viously related in Printers’ INK. 
This advertiser makes the form 
letter fit the prospect. It grades 
the prospect according to the publi- 
cation from which he clipped its 
coupon. For each type of medium 
there is a form letter. When an 
inquiry is received by this com- 
pany, it is classified by a key num- 
ber which indicates the particular 
advertisement and publication that 
brought it about. This key number 
is translated into a certain form 
letter written on a letterhead which 
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HEN you send a package 
by parcel post it takes its 
chance with countless others. 


For a few cents you can insure 
yourself against replacement costs 
if it is lost, damaged or destroyed 
in the mails. Inquire about North 
America Parcel Post Insurance, 
Coupon Books and rates. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 








Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W 64 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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L’. I. THOMAS 


for 10 years 


in Editorial charge of 


“FACTORY” 
NOW M ITH 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


The acquisition of Mr. Thomas 
equips INDUSTRIAL POWER bet- 
ter than ever to serve its large list 
of readers and its increasing um 
ber of satisfied advertising patrons. 
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carries on its reverse side the ad- 
vertisement that caused the pros- 
pect to write in. 

Products selling in the higher 
price levels usually depend upon 
immediate calls by a member of 
their dealer sales or branch office 
sales organization to close the sale, 
as in the case of an automobile. It 
would be assumed that companies, 
selling a high-price unit, that are 
unable to maintain a large sales 
or closely knit dealer organization, 
would naturally evolve some worth- 
while plans that would turn con- 
sumer inquiries into sales. Such 
is not the case. Effective plans 
are few and far between in this 
classification. Many advertisers 
are anxious to find effective plans. 
They admit their desire and at the 
same time confess that they have 
not yet found the plan. 

The Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau, of Clinton, Iowa, adver- 
tiser of Curtis woodwork, tells us 
that it would like to find some way 
to test follow-up value. S. S. 
Cook, of the organization, says: 

“We are selling through dealers. 
For a long time we traced the re- 
sult of each consumer inquiry 
through to its conclusion, but the 
cost of getting this information 
combined with the work necessary 
on the part of the dealer to give 
the information to us, was such 
that we felt it didn’t pay. 

“Even by putting a good deal of 
time and money against securing 
this information we received a 
relatively small percentage or re- 
turn. While the information so 
gathered acted as an index on what 
our follow-up material was doing, 
still it was by no means conclusive. 
We wish we might learn of a way 
to test these things out satisfac- 
torily.” 

Among several advertisers in 
this classification who were of the 
opinion that they had come upon a 
good way to get returns from the 
inquiries they received is the 
United States Radiator Company, 
Detroit. Its plan, involving a 
check-up on heating contractors, as 
outlined by C. B. Hammond, is 
as follows: 

“When inquiries come in to us 
we immediately write the prospect 
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2 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Cross Ad puzzles (copy- 
righted) which are filled in 
solely from names of dis- 
play advertisers and nouns 
in their advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Journal, 
cause the closest reading of 
all advertisements in The 
Journal. 

Cash prizes of $150.00 
each week are paid by The 
Journal to the winners. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 


ell 





your public what kind 
of house you are & 
how you serve them. 
Do it witha book. We 
will write, design, il- 


lustrate and print one 
you will be proud of. 


Currier&S HarrForp L4 
Seleétive Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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a letter explaining the advantages 
of steam and hot water heating, 
and also send a booklet and suggest 
that he call upon his local heating 
contractor. We say nothing about 
our own branches or sales offices. 

“We refer him to his heating 
contractor for the reason that the 
only satisfactory way to get a de- 
pendable heating plant is through 
some competent heating contractor. 
(The consumer buys the job com- 
pletely installed, from his heating 
contractor, including boilers, 
radiators, piping, valves, etc.) 

“As soon as we have written the 
prospect, we tell our branch or sales 
office in whose locality the pros- 
pect is located, of the inquiry and 
expect one of our men to get in 
touch with him immediately. The 
salesman explains Capitol Boilers 
and United States Radiators, and 
if the prospect is not already in 
touch with a heating contractor, 
gives him the names of two or 
three that would be glad to give 
him figures. 

“If these prospects are followed 
promptly we find that we get from 
50 to 60 per cent of all the heating 
installations made.” 


DEPENDS ON PLUMBERS 


Another manufacturer selling 
large expenditure units and using a 
plan that it considers satisfactory 
is The Trenton Potteries Company, 
of Trenton, N. J. This company 
markets plumbing fixtures through 
plumbers. It seldom, if ever, comes 
in direct contact with the pur- 


chaser. It must, therefore depend 
upon the plumber to follow 
through. 


“Approximately 90 per cent of 
the inquiries we receive,” says M. 
W. Lansing, advertising manager 
of the company, “may be answered 
with one of three form letters, 
since few of them ask for any 
certain information. We, there- 
fore, forward in the letter such in- 
formation as we know anyone 
would desire who is actually in the 
market for plumbing fixtures. 
With the letter, we forward a 
bulletin containing various interior 
views and plans of bathrooms, to- 
gether with illustrations and com- 
plete information on the various 
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fixtures used in residential work, 
Such inquiries as ask for other 
than general information or men- 
tion anything around which a 
direct reply to their inquiry can 
be formed, are given special atten- 
tion by dictating a letter accord- 
ingly. The inquiries are then for- 
warded to only such plumbers as 
have our fixtures on display in 
their salesroom or make use of 
our advertising helps such as news- 
paper electros and literature for 
circularizing their prospects, and 
whom we know can be relied upon 
to use our fixtures if the sale of 
them can possibly be made. 

“In those towns where we do not 
have a plumber, we forward the 
inquiry to the nearest plumbing 
supply house who handles ow 
fixtures and rely upon them to 
follow it up or turn it over toa 
plumber whom they know is favor. 
able to our product. This method, 
of course, applies to home builders 
and home owners who require 
fixtures for residential use which 
affords a considerable part of the 
market for our fixtures. 

“Such other inquiries as we re. 
ceive, however, from parties who 
desire information in regard t 
fixtures for installation in hotels, 
apartments, office buildings, schools, 
industrial plants, comfort stations, 
etc., are referred direct to our own 
representatives in that territory, or 
else one of the nearby supply 
houses which we know engages 2 
promotional man who is wel 
enough informed on the use o/ 
plumbing fixtures to follow the 
inquiry through and give such a¢- 
ditional information as may be re- 
quired. Every inquiry, regardles: 
of its nature, is answered the day 
it° is received. 

“We do not, however, employ 
any check-up method to determine 
what results have been secured 
from the inquiries other than occa 
sionally to inquire of our various 
dealers as to whether or not the 
















inquiries we forward have resulted 
in any additional sales of our fix 
tures besides those which coulé 
have been secured through thet 
own sales efforts. We have always 
found replies to such inquiries most 
encouraging since quite a percent 
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— For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
‘ th the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
“ married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 
A Avenue. Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 
rotels, were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 
— added to the family. 
r own Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 
a John the wisdom of saving a part of his, earnings, for the 
ges 2 satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 
wel gencies and old age. THe and his young wife, for the first 
“4 the time, learned the difficult art of economy, and finally they . 
ch ad: came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 
el Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
1e day the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
” pany. This company is owned by more people than any 
ao other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
ecured housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 
ov their savings. Ass its business has grown, the number of its 
ot the shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 
asulted telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 
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BELL SYSTEM 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Effective June Ist, 1925, the name of 
The Brennan-Eley Co., Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, is changed to 


The 
BRENNAN-PHELPS 
COMPANY 


Location, Personnel, Etc., remain un- 
changed. 


Tue BRENNAN-PHELPS COMPANY 
Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Officers and Directors 


Hugh Brennan, President and Treasurer 
H. E. Phelps, Vice-President 
Chas. J. Eastman, Secretary 


T. J. Fraher C. V. Dugan 
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age of them result in definite 
sales.” 

Are consumer inquiries which 
are created by a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign of any value 
from a sales_ standpoint for 
members contributing to that 
campaign? Such advertising is 
comparatively new, of course, and 
perhaps should not be expected to 
show much development on this 
score. For the present, it would 
seem that no development can be 
looked for through the office of 
the association. All that the as- 
sociation can do is to pass on the 
inquiries to the individual member. 
The best answer which could be 
obtained on this subject came from 
G. C. Maas of the American Face 
Brick Association. He made the 
following statement on the ques- 
tion: 

“Very naturally, there comes to 
our office all sorts of requests and 
inquiries about building brick 
homes. Many of these inquiries 
are of the character that must be 
answered by a salesman on the 
spot. If we were in position to 
refer these people to some specific 
salesman or dealer we might very 
easily do that but we have no way 
of knowing how many dealers 
would be interested in a given par- 
ticular inquiry and we dare not 
refer the inquirer to one, disre- 
garding the others who might have 
the same right. We must serve 
all alike as representing the na- 
tional association. Consequently, 
we analyze these inquiries and 
when they amount to what we re- 
gard as a prospect or as persons 
practically interested in building a 
house, we list them in geographical 
order, making a bulletin of them 
and sending them to all of our 
members and dealers. They can 
then, at their own behest, pick out 
any prospects that interest them. 

“Under no circumstances could 
we follow such matters up. It 
would be a waste of time. We can- 
not even write to a thousand dif- 
ferent. persons and ask them 
whether they follow up these in- 
quiries and what they get out of 
them because the peculiar, long- 
drawn-out nature of a prospect for 
building makes it impossible for 
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the local man to know at any par- 
ticular time what the standing or 
value of the inquiry really is. It 
may seem dead at first. He may 
neglect it and yet, as a matter of 
course, in two or three years the 
same individual having secured 
our literature and read our ads 
will come back and buy the 
material. 

“On the other hand, if among 
the inquiries that come into this 
office there are certain simple ques- 
tions to answer as to how big a 
house is and how much its prob- 
able cost, we answer them directly 
as best we can and if an inquiry 
further develops into what we re- 
gard as a prospect, his name goes 
to the general membership and 
their dealers. 

“We do sell plans from this 
office, that is, we have a series of 
very attractive plans for brick 
houses which people buy as a re- 
sult of our advertising. There is 
often considerable correspondence 
between the intending purchaser 
of these plans and our office, in 
which various questions are an- 
swered and difficulties met and 
overcome. Sometimes the plans 
are slightly changed at the request 
of the intending builder. Then 
when the plan is finally sold we 
do have a series of follow-up 
letters to ask about the dealer or 
the specific builder and about how 
the house is getting on, and also 
express a desire for a snapshot 
when the house is finished, with 
the hope that it may be used as an 
attractive illustration of our plan 
service. We do not, however, 
bother a client very much because 
we do not believe it best. In fact, 
some inquirers make the specific 
request that we do not give their 
names to any salesmen. They 
don’t want to be bothered with 
salesmen. We try to respect all 
such requests. We simply hope to 
plant the seed and let it grow and 
after a while an inquirer, like 
Little Bopeep’s Sheep, will come 
back in time because of the interest 
once aroused.” 

Doubtless there are other effec- 
tive ideas and plans which have 
been put into operation by adver- 
tisers for the purpose of turning 
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Advertising 
Salesmen Wanted 


An organization who render a 
nation-wide and local service have 
an opportunity for advertising sales- 
men, who have proven their sales 
ability with an advertising agency. 


A difficult position with an un- 
limited future is open to men who 
will make Advertising their life- 
study, and who live in the follow- 


ing ctiies: 
Akron Milwaukee 
Atlante Minneapolis 
Buffalo Nashville 
Cleveland New Orleans 
Davenport Omaha 
Dayton Philadelphia 
Denver Pittsburgh 
Duluth Richmond 
Hartford Rochester 
Indianapolis Springfield, Mass. 
Jacksonville St. Paul 
Kansas City Toledo 
Memphis Youngstown 


\. rite complete business and educa- 
tional history, salary expected, age 
and references—all of which will 
be held in strict confidence. 


Address “K.,’’ Box 48, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 























WE CAN 
SELL IT 


An efficient sales 
organization invites 
proposal from re- 
sponsible manufac- 
turer of staple or 
specialty on exclu- 
sive basis covering 
this territory. 


Highest credentials, 
banking and other- 
wise. 


Jeffcott & Company 


520 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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consumer inquiries into sales. But 
they are hard to find and they are 
few and far between. There are, 
to be sure, many advertisers whose 
copy makes an open bid for con- 
sumer inquiries. But many of these 
have other motives than that of 
making a sale to the inquirer, 
Some use the inquiry as a check 
on their distribution; some, as a 
means of creating new outlets by 
turning the inquiries over to the 
salesman in a territory where there 
is no dealer so that he may use 
them as a lever; some, as a means 
of testing a medium; some, as a 
means of building a list that can 
be sampled for good-will purposes; 
and some, because they feel that 
every advertisement should carry a 
coupon. From these, there is noth- 
ing to be learned. The subject of 
“How to Get Inquiries” interests 
them far more than the subject of 
“How to Turn Inquiries into 
Sales.” 


E. L. Leeds, Vice-President, 
Niles-Bement-Pond 


E. L. Leeds, who has been general 
sales manager of the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of that company and the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, a subsidiary. 

Harold F. Welch, who has been New 
York district sales manager, is now 
general sales manager of the Niles 
Bement-Pond Company. W. P. Kirk, 
formerly assistant general sales manager 
of the two companies, has been made 
general sales manager of the Pratt & 
Whitney Company. 


Rand-Kardex Account for 
Moss Chase Company 


The Rand-Kardex Company, Inc., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., visible indexes, has 
appointed the Moss-Chase Company, 
Inc,. Buffalo, N. Y., as its advertising 
counsel, 











Real Estate Account for 
McJunkin Agency 


George F. Nixon & Company, Chi- 
cago, developers of suburban real estate 
have placed their advertising account 
with the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Death of F. L. Chapman 


F. L. Chapman, editor and nite 
of Better Farming, Chicago, died at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., on May 23. Before 
buying Better Farming in 1906 he was 
engaged in religious publication work. 
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Our Hats Are Off to 
Mr. Jordan 





With apologies to the Jordan Motor Car Company, this title is adapted from an 
advertisement written by Mr. Jordan as an appreciation of the Cadillac automobile 





AIR PLAY is a big 

thing both in sports 
and in industry. It arises 
from a courageous ac- 
knowledgment of the 
truth. That is why 
Edward S. Jordan, 
President of the Jordan 
Motor Car Company, is 


known everywhere as a 
true sportsman. His 
sportsmanship is shown 
by his recent public trib- 
utes to a competitor, 
whose sales led the Jor- 
dan by a narrow margin, 
in the home town field 
(Detroit, Michigan). 


Here is another appreciation, written to the 
editor of the Boston News Bureau, by Mr. 
Jordan—typically sincere and generous: 


“T read the Boston News Bureau every day 
with great pleasure. It will, perhaps, interest you to 
know that we receive scores of newspapers every 
day. Only two are read with enthusiasm by every 
executive in the organization—the Boston News 
Bureau and The Wall Street Journal.” 


THE truth means 
a great deal to Edward 
S. Jordan, and he has 
an enviable way of 
working the truth into 
his business and his play. 
There must be a good, 


sound reason for the 
deep interest he shows 
in these two financial 
newspapers — a_ reason 
that we infer to be—a 
natural desire 


to see conditions as they actually are! 


The Wall Street Journal 
Cc W. BARRON, Publisher 
44 Broad Street, New York City 


Boston News Bureau 
C. W. BARRON, Publisher 
30 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 
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Wire-Pulling It is the unfail- 


ing policy of one 
to Sell Goods sales manager, 


when he takes on a new man, to 
ask him for a list of his personal 
friends who are logical prospects 
for the service offered by the com- 
pany. These names, listed on 
cards, are then put away tem- 
porarily and a new list of equal 
number is handed to the salesman 
when he is ready to sell. The 
persons listed on these cards are 
total strangers to the salesman. 
It is this sales manager’s conten- 
tion that too many men want to 
handle big accounts because they 
know the nephew of the president, 
have danced at the country club 
with the daughter of the purchas- 
ing agent, or have some equally 
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tenuous line of approach which 
they think will-help them secure 
the business. In cases where some 
thin line of friendship is the sales- 
man’s main approach, he is too 
liable to forget that he is there to 
offer something of value to the 
customer—that he should not be 
getting orders on a basis of asking 
favors, but because of service ren- 
dered. “The way to make 
friends,” said this sales manager 
recently, “is to make them through 
good salesmanship and fair deal- 
ing. Basing a friendship on busi- 
ness done is a whole lot better 
plan than trying to get business 
because of friendship.” 

After the new man has made 
good upon strangers, he may be 
given a few of the cards of his 
friends, although many of them 
are distributed among other men 
in the organization. In service 
selling more than in any other 
line, perhaps, the danger of getting 
flabby through trying to do busi- 
ness with personal friends is most 
apparent. This sales manager’s 
rather hard-boiled method of 
handling the men who want to sell 
on a friendship basis has, he tells 
us, worked out excellently in his 
business. 

Getting friends through good 
business dealings is always a bet- 
ter policy than trying to get busi- 
ness entirely through friends. 


Direct-Mail’s is Mawently, be — 
ware retai 

Strong-Arm permitted us to 

Squad examine a 


month’s collection of direct-mail 
material which he had received 
from manufacturers and jobbers. 
He had divided the material into 
three groups: In the first, he placed 
the literature which had actually 
induced him to do what the adver- 
tiser aimed for. The second con- 
tained material which had made a 
favorable impression, although it 
had not induced any definite ac- 
tion. As for the third group, it 
held literature which had either 
actually provoked the merchant, or 
had failed completely to register 
with him. 

There were many reasons why 
so much of this material found its 
way into the third group. Not the 
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least of these was the fact that so 
many of the advertisers strove so 
obviously with might and main 
for orders. They were out-and- 
out bids for business, and the ad- 
yertisers made no effort to hide 
their hand. “We are after your 
order,” was written all over this 
literature in all caps, bold face. 

In looking over this type of 
direct-mail advertising, one need 
not be abnormally sensitive to be 
able actually to feel the tenseness 
of the copy. The writers have 
lashed themselves into such a 
white-hot fever of enthusiasm that 
the literature really belongs in 
direct-mail’s strong-arm squad. 

Now we do not say that direct- 
mail advertising of this type is 
always ineffective or that there is 
neither a time nor a place for it. 
Very likely, certain users of 
strong-arm literature can point to 
very fine results traceable to copy 
which simulates the methods of 
the desk-pounding salesman. How- 
ever, we do believe that a little 
experimenting will show that, in 
so far as direct-mail campaigns to 
dealers and retail buyers in gen- 
eral are concerned, circus-poster 
language usually will not be so 
effective as a more moderate sales 
presentation. 

We might cite a number of in- 
cidents to prove the point. Perhaps 
one will suffice. The advertiser 
we have in mind is H. Leonard 
Simmons & Company, New York, 
important factors in the fur trade. 
The fur buyer in department and 
specialty stores is a mighty practi- 
cal individual. That is a prime 
requisite to successful buying. 
Sentiment must not be permitted 
to enter at all. 

Consequently, one would think 
that here, if any place, direct-mail 
literature would have to stick 
closely to selling facts and ham- 
mer them home as forcefully as 
the language permits. Certainly, 
competition in the fur industry is 
severe and the further fact that 
distinctive selling points do not 
abound makes effective advertising 
- more than ordinarily diffi- 
Cult. 

Yet, even under these circum- 
stances, the Simmons company has 
found that a direct-mail campaign 
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which makes little if any direct 
bid for business is producing re- 
sults far above the average. Four- 
page folders are being used in this 
campaign. The outside fold, in 
most of the pieces, contains a draw- 
ing of a wild animal with a back- 
ground done in a novel style. This 
is accompanied by a brief recital 
of a legend giving mythological 
facts concerning the animal pic- 
tured. Then, there are a hundred 
words or so concerning the par- 
ticular fur referred to and a pic- 
ture of the finished product photo- 
graphed on a model. 

That is all. Strong-arm meth- 
ods are absent. The entire appeal 
is decidedly indirect. But Sim- 
mons reports that the cover draw- 
ings of the folders are being 
tacked up in buyers’ offices. Also, 
the campaign is furnishing definite 
proof in other directions that it is 
registering. 

So there you are. Direct-mail’s 
strong-arm squad may be able to 
point with pride to certain worth- 
while accomplishments. But the 
gentle art of restraint will almost 
always be found a safer, as well as 
a more effective guiding policy, in 
both printed and personal selling, 
if for no other reason than that 
few people enjoy being brow- 
beaten into a sale. 





Burned The newspaper 
Children and reader who dis- 


covers that Lea- 
Cold Stoves rice Lila Lum- 


ley, the charming movie star, has 
been spirited away by African 
bandits seldom throws down his 
paper to write an indignant letter 
to his Congressman demanding 
that American citizens be protect- 
ed. No longer is he moved to in- 
veigh against the police depart- 
ment because Greta Greening, 
playing the lead in “The Extrava- 
ganza of 1928,” has lost her 
jewels. It is all old stuff so far as 
the reader is concerned. It be- 
longs in the same class with Anna 
Held and her milk bath. 

Such stories belong to the circus 
days of “press agentry,” before 
press agents had become publicity 
engineers and had written books 
to prove to the public that theirs is 
a profession equal only to that of 
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the clergyman and the professor 
in altruism. The publicity engi- 
neer of today would scorn such 
inept methods, and he can prove it 
and will prove it on any possible 
occasion. 

Today, he looks upon himself as 
a partner of the Associated Press, 
as the man who can dig up stories 
and facts that the routine news- 
paper man cannot get on account 
of the expense and the impossi- 
bility of a reporter being in several 
hundred places at once. So he 
goes on merrily sending in his 
“news” stories—a great many of 
which get printed. 

His methods are skilful—but 
not skilful enough. He can’t re- 
sist the temptation, now and then, 
of slipping over a little propa- 
ganda. The newspaper reader, 
trained by the war to sense propa- 
ganda, is not fooled. The burned 
child stays away from the fire— 
and quite frequently away from 
perfectly good stoves in which 
there is no fire. 

There lies the danger to the 
newspaper. The reader who reads 
in a suspicious frame of mind is 
not any too likely to rush out with 
pistol and gun when the real cry 
of “Wolf” comes. He sees in a 
genuine news story a suspicion of 
taint in Denmark. He sees the 
smoke of press agentry where 
there is no fire. 

The moral for both the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser is obvi- 
ous. As Printers’ INK has point- 
ed out so often, a press agent is a 
press agent even if he is a publicity 
engineer. So long as he is en- 
couraged, his methods will throw 
a pall of suspicion over the pub- 
lished page until the reader, un- 
able to distinguish between genuine 
news and genuine propaganda, 
will see only the latter. This is a 
condition that no publisher or ad- 
vertiser would welcome. 





A Broad For a , Ng 
vision and under- 

Vision of standing of ad- 
Advertising  vertising we com- 


mend an address made by the 
president of the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association, Marco Mor- 
row, at the Houston convention of 
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the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

Here is the broad conception 
that Mr. Morrow has of adver- 
tising. 

The rate of production of com- 
modities in the United States has 
increased 6,000 per cent in the last 
sixty years. And it has increased 
on such a prodigious scale despite 
the fact that during this time the 
twelve-hour day has given way to 
the ten-hour day; the ten to the 
eight, and the forty-eight-hour 
week to the forty-hour week. 
This stupendous increase in pro- 
duction, says Mr. Morrow, cre- 
ated advertising. 

“Advertising,” he says, “came 
into being—not as an invention of 
the devil as some do vainly imag- 
ine, nor as the discovery of a 
super-genius, as others vainly 
boast—but as a natural, inevitable 
step in the evolution of our exist- 
ing industrial system. Advertis- 
ing is the legitimate child of 
Necessity, sired by Enterprise out 
of Business Science. To change 
the figure, it is a cog wheel in the 
business machine which _ keeps 
open the channel of distribution; 
which keeps the product moving; 
which prevents a clog and a dam 
with an inevitable resultant stag- 
nation and ruin. 

“And the paradoxical thing 
about it all is, that advertising 
must do this—and does do it— 
without cost to the producer, the 
distributor or the consumer. The 
normal profit from the increased 
volume of business transacted is 
greater than the cost of the adver- 
tising plus whatever increase in 
overhead arises from the increased 
volume. Advertising saves money 
for* the consumer and _ makes 
money for the producer and the 
distributor.” 





National Industrial Conference 
Board Elections 


The following new members have been 
elected to the executive committee 0 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York: Charles Cheney, 
chairman of Cheney Brothers; William 
H. Nichols, Jr., president of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company; John A. Per 
ton, chairman of the Penton Publish- 
ing Company and Fayette R. Plumb, 
president of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
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145 of a series showing effective 
coverage of national advertisers 
et!SH 
HeOROCTER ae 
- \ GAMBLE 
O Siaciniat usa" 
A y INCORPORATED 1g05 7 T 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co. 0 
Expenditures in 1924 by 
In 
M 
Newspaper advertising 
510,000 
$510, 
Magazine advertising 
$1,409,050" 
9 9 
Procter & Gamble individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 
NAME TITLE Weexty Montalt  o, 
R. R. DeupreE General Sales Manager Yes Yes Gen 
Ben B. Georce Sales Manager = No Prin 
R. F. RoGan Advertising Manager a Yes ral 
T. E. Waters Mor. Soap Chip Dept. ” No of r 
H. G. KENaAGy Head Sales Research Dept. “ Yes wil] 
A. H. STEPHENS 7 No 






H. S. Brutron = Yes 
D. C. Morcan " No 


*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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$88,050,861— 


How much of this 
are you getting? 





The newspaper and magazine advertising expendi- 
tures of 140 advertisers in 1924 were $88,050,861. 
Of this total, 98.55%—or $86,785,861—-was bought 
by 135 subscribers of record to PRINTERS’ INK. 


In these organizations, Printers’ INK or PRINTERS’ INK 
MonTHLY, or both, are read by: 


146 Major Executives—(Chairmen of the Board, 
Directors, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
taries, Treasurers, General Managers). 


122 Sales Executives—(Sales Managers, Assistant 
Sales Managers). 


142 District Sales Executives—(Branch Man- 
agers, District Sales Managers, Assistant Branch 
Managers, and Assistant District Sales Mana- 
gers). 

189 Advertising Executives—(Advertising Man- 
agers, Assistant Advertising Managers, Sales 
Promotion Managers). 


358 Miscellaneous Readers—(Members of Sales 
and Advertising Departments, Purchasing Agents, 
Credit Managers, Traffic Managers, Research 
Managers, etc.). 


On the opposite page are shown the individuals in the Procter & 
Gamble Company who are readers of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontHLy. Their newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising during 1924 totaled $1,919,050. A complete analysis 
of the Printers’ INK coverage in the other 134 organizations 














will be shown on request. 
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‘ ™ 
C. C. Green Heads Greater Buffalo Club a 
New York Club to Take Cruise o 
Charles C. Green, president of the The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club pre 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, is planning to take a cruise to Montreal Her 
Inc., New York, was elected president on June 11 to 15. About 350 members T 
of the Advertising Club of New York are expected to make this trip. The elec 
at its annual meet- Kingston has been chartered and will Dor 
ing which was held sail from Lewiston, Several Joh 
on May 26. He stops will be made at resorts along the Cha: 
succeeds H. H St. Lawrence River. On Friday, June 12 Geo! 
Charles, who has a dinner meeting will be held at the Ray 
directed the activi- Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal. club, 
ties of the club for C. V. Merlau is chairman of the cruise Mr. 
the last two years. committee. TI 
ane Ss Hod- * * its fi 
es, advertisin it wi 
Ae es W. B. Rogers Elected elect 
Frank A. Munsey = President of Hartford Club A 
Company, was been 
elected vice-presi- W. B. Rogers has been elected pres- plan, 
dent, succeeding ident_of the Hartford, Conn., Advertis direct 
George Ethridge. ing Club, succeeding Clarence T. Hub- young 
H. R. Swartz, bard. Howard N. Porter and Clark age. 
president of the In- Belden were elected vice-presidents. limites 
CHARLES C. GREEN tertype Corpora- James M. Goodsell was elected secre of th 
tion, was re-elected tary and J. Herbert Finlay, treasurer. entitle 
treasurer. Mr. Hubbard and Thomas D. Faulkner and hi 
Mr. Charles, who is head of the were elected directors for three years. hershiy 
Charles Advertising Service, was elected The club’s membership now totals half tl 
a director for a term of three years. 383 members. 
pe na arf A. ae aa of — * * *& Nev 
administration of John Wanamaker, also ; 7 . 
was elected a director for three years. E.R. Shaw Heads Chicago 
In his annual report Mr. Charles re- Business Paper Group LJ 
viewed the accomplishments of the club the Cre 
during the last year, which included the E. R. Shaw, of Power Plant Eng § ‘ed 
election to honorary membership of neering, Chicago, has been elected chair. Adv . 
President Coolidge, and the Prince of | man of the business press department of § i, vert 
Wales and was climaxed with the elec- the Chicago Advertisin Council. David  % St 
tion of C. K. Woodbridge, a member of Gibson, Industrial Publications, Inc, second 
the club, to the presidency of the Asso- has been elected vice-chairman. Other fF (°° - 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. members of the committee are: E. H. a _ 
During the year, he said, the club had Gleason, Inland Printer; G. D. Crain, pg 
been addressed by 150 speakers at its Jr., Class, and J. A. Gillett, Office Ap- Leela 
general sessions, round table meetings pliances. Detter B 
7? a So — * * * 
e report of the treasurer, ° ° 
Swartz, showed. that the club completed D. R. Osborne Heads Results 
its administrative year with a profit. Springfield, Mass., Bureau 
An account of this report appeared pre- . 
viously in Printers’ INK. _ David_R. Osborne, of the Phelps Pub- The an 
The present membership of the club lishing Company, has been elected pres: BF Advertisis 
numbers 1,665 resident members and 231 ident of the Springfield, Mass., Better Bon May 
non-resident members, a total of 1,913. Business Bureau, succeeding Harry H. BF president 
* * * — Arthur rs ge — mber’ 
° of the American Bosc agneto Com: && iden 
E. M. Fay Elected Chief of pany, wes clocted vice-president. FE = ‘ane 
~ . tack, advertising manager of tt B iden 
Providence Criers Hendee Manufacturing Company, wa eae 
Edward M. Fay has been elected chief elected a director. Snith, Wn 
— -_ P omy —— of —_ * * ar, Ken 
sland, rovidence advertising club. ° ’ oster 
— — pod eet = — Baltimore Women’s “— 
Scott, fundsholder; illiam B. Spencer, j . 
scrivener and Silas T. Leaming, chair- Club Elections F Associa: 
man of the Better Business Bureau The following officers have been elected _ 
committee, by the Women’s Advertising Club @ tisin 
> * * Baltimore: Hilda V. L. Katz, presiies: mare! E 
. . eatrice ilmer, vice-president; Myt “ Ociet 
Oakland, Calif., Club Elections Meads, treasurer and Helen D. Orban, MP the Asso, 
At a recent meeting of the Oakland, ‘S¢cretary. ‘ vn pew 
Calif., Advertising Club, the following Meee 
officers were elected: President, Orton Elsie E. Wilson, of the America® and E 
Lucas; vice-president, Carl Abell; trea- Fair Trade League, has been re-elected was 
turer, B. Bryan and executive secre- treasurer of the League of Advertising = r 
tary, Miss Jean F. Hobbs. Women, New York. rieg ieee 
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Cleveland Club Elects New 

Officers 
The annual meeting of 
land Advertising Club was held on 
May 27. Frank M. Strock, of Van 
Aken & Strock, realtors, was elected 
president. He succeeds Thomas V. 
Hendricks. : 
The following directors were re- 
elected: Trenton C. Collins, George 
Donley, Jay Iglauer, Robert J. Izant, 
John S. King, Brewster P. Kinney, 
Charles W. Mears, Charles E. Percy, 
George A. Rutherford and Paul Teas. 
Ray Finger, former secretary of the 
club, was elected a director to succeed 
Mr. Hendricks. 
The new board of directors will hold 
its first meeting in July at which time 
it will ratify Mr. Strock’s election and 
elect other officers. 
A special meeting of the club has 
been called for June 10 to vote on a 
plan, which has been approved by the 
directors, to admit to membership 
young men under twenty-four years of 
age. This junior division would be 
limited to one-fourth the membership 
of the senior division and would be 
entitled to all privileges except voting 
and holding office. Initiation and mem- 
bership fees would be approximately 
half those charged to seniors. 

* a * 


New Officers of the Spokane 
Club 


L. J. Harger, advertising manager of 
the Crescent department store, has heen 
elected president of the Spokane, Wash., 
Advertising Club. Mae Ihler-Bush, of 
the Spokesman-Review, was _ elected 
second vice-president and Arnold Glea- 
son, treasurer. A new board of direc- 
tors also was elected which will select 
a president and a secretary at a meet- 
ing to be held this month. Frank J. 
Zerlin is manager of the club and 
Better Business Bureau. 
* ot 


the Cleve- 


Results Pa., 


of Johnstown, 
Club Elections 


The annual election of officers of the 
Advertising Club of Johnstown was held 
on May 25. The officers elected are: 
president, Harry Hesselbein, secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce; first vice-pres- 
ident, Thomas Nokes, Johnstown Poster 
Advertising Company; second vice-pres- 
ident, John Sheridan, Johnstown Auto- 
mbile Company; treasurer, Frederick G. 
Snith, Wm. H. Smith & Sons and secre- 
try, Kenneth P. Ripples, Johnstown 
Poster Advertising Company. 
* ok om 


Association of Young Adver- 
tising Men Elections 









president; 
t; Myrtle 


Americal 
re-elected 
s dvertising 








Carrol E. Beach, of the American 
litle Society, has been elected president 
fi the Association of Young Advertising 
ta, New York. Charles C. Forbes, 
Tint Rite Press, was elected vice-pres- 
and E. C. Pettit, Charles Francis 
» was elected treasurer. E. J. 
itz and C. N. Fairbanks were 
ted financial and corresponding secre- 
les respectively. 
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Magazine Club Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Magazine 
Club, of New York, was held at the 
Advertising Club of New York on May 
28. Gilbert T. Hodges, advertising man- 
ager of The Frank 
A. Munsey Com- 
pany, was re- 
elected president. 
As mentioned else- 
where in this issue 
Mr. Hodges also 
has become vice- 
president of the 
advertising club. 

Clair Maxwell, 
Life, was elected 
first vice-president 
and Robert L. 
Johnson, Time, 
second  vice-presi- 
dent. Earle E 
Townsend, The 
Spur, was tfe- 
elected secretary 
and Eliott D. 
Odell, Needlecraft 
Magazine trea- 
surer. The directors are: R. lexan- 
der, Woman’s Home Companion; Louis 
N. Brockway, Scribner’s Magazine; A. 
M. Carey, International Studio; D. M. 
McArthur, The Red Book Magazine; 
Paul Maynard, Christian Herald, Arthur 
E. Carpenter, The Outlook, and Oliver 
B. Merrill, The Youth’s Companion. 

The meeting concluded the first year 
of the club, which formerly was the 
Representative Club, under its present 
name, the Magazine Club. During the 
year its membership has been doubled 
and, in addition to magazine representa- 
tives, a number of editors, business man- 
agers and circulation managers have be- 
come associated in membership. 

The last meeting of the season will 
be held some time in June at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. Plans are also being made 
for the first anniversary dinner of the 
club which will be held on October 1. 

.* 2 ¢ 


St. Louis Advertising Golf 
Association Tournament 


The St. Louis Advertising Golf Asso- 
ciation held its first tournament of the 
1925 season at the St. Clair Country 
Club on May 22. Hugh Mace, of the 
Salinger Brokerage Company, won the 
first prize, among forty competitors. 
Michael Levy of the Drygoodsman won 
second prize. The next tournament is 
scheduled for June 19 at the Nor- 
mandie Country Club. 

Officers of the association are: Mil- 
ton E. Bernet, president; Felix Coste, 
vice-president; Carr Gamble, secre- 
tary and Frank Simmons, treasurer. 

» ¢ ¢ 


Charlotte, N. C., Club 


Elections 
Stark Dillard was elected president of 
the Charlotte, N. C., Advertising Club 
at a recent meeting. . Neal was 
elected vice-president, William H. Mar- 
tin, secretary and Dewey Drum was re- 
elected treasurer. 
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HE other day, the Schoolmas- 
ter thumbed through several 
business papers and clipped three 
advertisements, each of which 
emphasized a point that he thought 
might be mentioned at the next 
session of the Class. None of the 
ideas is likely to suggest any im- 
mediate plan of action but they 
all deal with situations which 
might apply, at some time or 
other, to almost any selling cam- 
paign and, for that reason, they 
warrant a notation in every 
student’s book of experience. 
The Merrell-Soule Company is 
responsible for one of the pieces 


of copy. Klim was the product 
advertised. The sentence which 
caught the eye read: “A single 


regular Klim customer means $45 
a year in business.” 

Now the Schoolmaster believes 
that grocers, and most. other 
merchants for that matter, do not 
think in terms of annual sales 
when specific commodities are 
being considered. The profit to 
be derived from the disposal of an 
order of a stipulated size is the 
more common basis on which 
decisions to add or not to add to 
a line are decided. The great 
majority of salesmen present their 
propositions on this basis and the 
trade advertising follows suit. 

But see what happens when the 
possible profits for an entire year 
are dangled before one’s eyes. The 
proposition immediately assumes 
more imposing proportions. This 
is particularly true when the item 
is in the low-price field. A ten- 
cent or fifteen-cent seller does not 
appear to be especially impressive, 
from the profit standpoint, when 
profits are figured per case. But 
show a dealer what the annual 
sales may amount to, conservative- 
ly estimated, and a different com- 
plexion is given to the entire 
proposition. This is a thought 
which can be developed with tell- 
ing effect in both printed and 
personal selling work. 

* * * 


From Klim we skip to Tangle- 
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Schoolmaster’s 


foot’ fly spray and fly paper. This 
advertisement opened with the 
paragraph: “More than 5,000 dif- 
ferent fly sprays and liquid insecti- 
cides have been registered by 
various manufacturers and _indi- 
viduals.” That indicates a field 
vastly more competitive than the 
average. The usual temptation, 
under these circumstances, is to 
soft-pedal competition as much as 
possible. But Tanglefoot not only 
grabs the bull by the horns — it 
literally sticks to the bull until 
that much - abused animal is 
downed. The following _ text, 
which appears immediately after 
the paragraph already quoted 
shows how an imaginative adver- 
tiser can cipitalize on competition: 


It stands o reason that some of these 
are better tian others—that a few wil 
survive and the vast majority disappear 

When unknown merchandise finds its 
way to a dealer’s shelves, it has 
habit of staying there—an orphan with 
out demand, consumer recognition or ad 
vertising to move it. 

Choose your fly-spray manufacturer as 
you do your banker. Look up his rating. 
Investigate his record. Make sure that 
= brand you buy is a brand that won't 
ale, 

* * * 

Advertisement number three will 
travel incognito. It was inserted 
in a business paper, perhaps several 
of them, by a manufacturer oi 
men’s clothing. Evidently _ this 

manufacturer had just won a 
important trade-mark suit. Per- 
haps this favorable outcome had 
made him rather cocky. Or, tt 
may be that he was simply making 
a sincere attempt to broadcast the 
news of his legal victory. In the 
former event, he succeeded at- 
mirably—the copy carried a good- 
sized chip on its shoulder and no 
mistake about it. In the latter 
event, the advertiser undoubtedly 
got his news across to the trade 
but he made it mighty unpleasant 
reading. 

The Schoolmaster isn’t going t0 
read the text of this piece of copy 
to the Class. Suffice it to say that 
any thinking merchant who read it 
could not fail to get the impression 
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Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
in Cambridge we look across 
the Charles River and see the 
golden dome of the State 
House on Beacon Hill. 
Around the factory of this 
client are industries repre- 
senting millions—the mater- 
ial source of Boston’s opu- 
lence, while to the right of 
the picture is the Massachu- 


: CWuen WE VISIT BOSTON 
< 








setts “Tech.” an institution 
whose standards of efficiency 
are emulated in the adminis- 
tration and methods of Bos- 
ton Woven Hose. A few 
minutes away are Harvard 
Square and Harvard College. 


Maina it 


al tint andiNeD nan Mian 


CHURCHILL-HALL 


I WN PrP Go BA TFT 


H.B. LE QUATTE. President 


3O UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Space Buyer 
Wanted 


P-TO-MINUTE knowl- 

edge of magazines 
and newspapers plus an 
experience and character 
that command respect of 
high-class representatives. 
A keen buyer, well edu- 
cated and refined, who 
appreciates congeniality 
of surroundings and a 
| chance to do as inter- 
esting work as there is 
| in the field today, should 
| at least investigate this 
rare opportunity. 
Please give complete edu- 
cational, religious, busi- 
ness and salary history; 
also a telephone address 


| 
if in New York City. 
| 





Address ‘“G.,” Box 45, 


Printers’ Ink. 























I 


I am a writer of advertising 
with both feet planted firmly on 
the ground but with my head far 
enough above the factory smoke 
to afford a broad view. 

I like to talk to people on paper. 

I make it a point to have some- 
thing to say before I begin talking 
and when I have said it I close 
my mouth. 

I believe in advertising in spite 
of what I see in the magazines. 

I speak the language of clients 
and art directors like a native and 
have never failed to get valuable 
help from both. 

I have made a pretty good liv- 
ing at this job for ten years or 
more and have usually turned out 
fairly intelligent campaigns. 

I’d like to show you my work if 
you happen to need a creative 
writer who uses his head as well 
as his right hand. 

I’m not looking for a job but 
for the job where I can do my 
best work and enjoy it. 

Address “C,” Box 42, care P. I. 
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that he was being asked: “Now 
are you going to be good?” 

There is no objection to broad- 
casting mews of a_ trade - mark 
victory. In fact, it is a very fine 
plan. But don’t make the an- 
nouncement read like a warning. 
Brandishing a club over a cus- 
tomer’s head is no way to secure 
and retain his good-will. 

*x* * * 


The advertising manager of a 
large manufacturing concern has 
told the Schoolmaster of a plan he 
intends to put into effect which he 
feels will cause a material decrease 
in the amount of money spent an- 
nually by his company ir. “irregu- 
lar” advertising mediums. 

If any members of the Class are 
unacquainted with the phrase “jr- 
regular mediums” the  School- 
master wants to explain that it is 
a polite term for hold-up, graft 
and charity schemes which operate 
under the name of advertising, 

This advertising manager has 
kept track of the solicitations 
received for advertising from 
‘frregular” mediums and_has 
found that they average five a 
day. Some are oral, others are 
written. He has never acceded to 
one; for he wants to spend 
his advertising appropriation for 
advertising. He has no desire 
to be a _ philanthropist in the 
name of his company. But other 
officers have. Too often he has 
found that when he turns down a 
plea to take a page of space in the 
program for the “grand ball of 
the boxmakers’ union” the solici- 
tor has successfully gone over his 
head and returned with an ap- 
proved order from some officer 
of the company. 

_ The president and the advertis- 
ing manager have talked the sub- 
ject over from every angle. The 
president is convinced that “space” 
bought in “irregular” mediums is 
charity. He has become anxious 
to find out how far his company 
has entered the field of philan- 
thropy and is anxious to see who 
it is that is dispensing charity m 
the name of the company. To this 
end he has approved of his adver- 
tising manager’s plan which calls 
for a set of records to be kept 
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2 men 


are wanted 


(1 A man with a thor- 
ough knowledge _ of 
marketing and selling 
processes—with 
enough knowledge of 
advertising agencies 
and advertisers to 
make a capable sales- 
man of agency service. 
One who can _ help 
clients solve their sell- 
ing problems. 


(2) An advertising writer 
with a sense of the dra- 
matic—a fellow who 
isn’t lost when it comes 
to roughly visualizing 
his ideas for the lay- 
out part, either. 


Both of the positions are attractive 
enough to interest the important men 
in the business. State compensation. 


Interviews will be granted only to 
applicants who are specific. Ad- 
dress “D,” Box 43, Printers’ Ink. 
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A REAL 
CHANCE FOR A 
PRINTING EXECUTIVE 


We are looking for a man—not a 
genius, not a past-performance orator, 
not a high-spot theorist—but a MAN 
who knows printing and men and can 
handle both. 

His experience must be as thorough 
as his knowledge is sound—yet with 
the big things he hopes to do still in 
front of him. 

His age counts very little—but his 
natural and acquired talents, his en- 
thusiasm, his executive ability and a 
general practical love of his job and 
its possibilities DO. 

He will have full charge of a 
modern plant, located in Philadelphia 
and specializing in direct advertising 
and sales-promotion work, His earn- 
ings and his future will be governed 
only by his abilities. 

If YOU are such a man write us at 
once, telling us the FULL STORY of 
what you have already accomplished 
and just why you think this job 
should be yours—also cite your ref- 
erences. Make it COMPLETE AND 
DETAILED. . . , And—to save both 
of us wasted time—if you are merely 
the average run of plant ‘‘superin- 
tendent” drop out of the picture now. 

Address ‘‘J.,’’ Box 47, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 








DANIEL MOSCOW 
PRINTER 


Fine Process Color 
Printing 


DAY & NIGHT SERVICE 


157-159 East 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Caledonia 6401-6402 


for Representative 
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under the name of “charity.” Ip 
this record there will be opened ay 
account in the name of each officer 
of the company who approves the 
use of “space” in any “irregular” 
medium. At the end of the year 
statements showing the _ total 
amount spent for charity and giy- 
ing details showing who did the 
dispensing and in what amounts, 
will be sent to all officers of the 
company. Both the president and 
the advertising manager believe 
that such minute record-keeping 
of such expenditures under the 
very proper name of “charity” 
will go far toward plugging a 
large leak in the company’s adver- 
tising appropriation. ; 
* * * 


A practical joker once asked the 
Schoolmaster if he would like to 
see a form letter which had a 10 
per cent pulling power. Now this 
practical joker was an old and 
intimate friend of the Schoolmas- 
ter and consequently the Schodl- 
master should have known better 
than to say: “Yes.” The letter 
arrived. It had been addressed 
to a number of wooden box manv- 
facturers asking for bids on a 
very definite and _ specific job. 
While the incident gave the prac- 
tical joker a laugh, it left a ques- 
tion in the Schoolmaster’s mind, 
namely: 

“Can a form letter that def- 
nitely asks for the selling price of 
an article from an ostensible buyer 
always pull a 100 per cent reply?” 

The Schoolmaster has found 
that such a form can not only fail 
to pull a 100 per cent reply, but 
that it can fail to pull replies ina 
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number sufficient to make the let- 
ter worth while. 

In a large city near New York, 
certain real estate dealers are in 
league with the politicians. One 
thing that these politicians hate 
above all other things is a flood of 
protests from incensed taxpayers 
whose property valuations are in- 
creased in a year when the tax 
rates have been lowered. The 
politicians can’t understand why 
the “peepul” are not so grateful at 
having the tax rate lowered that 
they are willing to forget that 
their assessment has been in- 
creased. (The taxpayer’s total 
bill, of course, is always greater 
despite the lower rate.) 

If the “peepul” could by any 
chance be successful in fighting 
off the increased valuation of their 
property in a year when the tax 
rate is lowered then, of course, 
the politicians’ grand old plan of 
getting more revenue while fool- 
ing the public with a “low tax 
rate”? would disappear like a 
dream. 

Now in this city the politicians 
hit upon a scheme to prevent 
protests against increased property 
valuations becoming effective. 
Their idea was to get the in- 
dividual property owner to re- 
cord the price at which he would 
sell the property. To do this, they 
decided to get certain real estate 
dealers to send out form letters 
that read something like this: 

“We have many inquiries for 
property in your neighborhood. 
We would like, therefore, to have 
a quotation on your property at 
— Avenue. Won't you 
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EVE 
The Largest Daily Cir- 


culation in the Entire 
West! 


Sworn statement to the govern- 
ment shows: 


Six months ending March 31, 1925 


177,298 


—a gain of 3,749 over the same 
period of last year! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 




















National Miller 


_ Established 1895 





and 
. on neovering the Flour, or 
and Cereal Mills. The only A. B. C. 
and A. B. P. paper in the field. 














630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 




















Est. 1873 A. B.C. 


American fiunberman 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 to 138 pages per issue. 
52 times a year. 




















Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 
The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 


Brockton shoes 





Brockton Daily Enterprise 







Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 























An Opportunity 


for a Man of Business 
Experience 


A general advertising agency with an 
engineering background is looking for 
a man with business experience who 
wishes to enter advertising from the 
selling side. He must be versed in 
modern merchandising methods, with 
at least one important success wholly 
or partially to his credit. 

Executive and work-organizing abil- 
ity, as well as power to write clearly 
and to the point, are among the 
characteristics required. Engineering 
education, training or experience is 
desirable, but not essential. 

In writing for appointment, please 
give short sketch of past occupations, 
Address: KAO Post Office, Box No. 
824, City Hall Station, New York. 

















































WANTED 
Advertising Agency 
Account Executive 


With a sound understand- 
ing of advertising and 
merchandising, the ambi- 
tion to be in business for 
himself and a proved 
ability to develop profit- 
able business. We are 
sound financially, recog- 
nized, render a complete 
service and pay an un- 
usually large commission. 
Address ‘‘H,’’ Box 46, P, I, 


Do You Need An Assistant? 


Seven years’ practical experience has trained 
me for unusual work as assistant to a busy 
executive. Exceptionally proficient secretary. 
Background solid and substantial. 

1 am accustomed to using my own initiative, 
and have conducted sales and general cor- 
respendence for several years. 

American, age 25; at present employed; seek- 
ing broader opportunities. Highest references. 
Initial salary moderate to cover living ex- 
penses until | prove to your satisfaction that 
1 am worth more. 


F. J. R., Box 64, Trinity Station, New York 
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give prompt attention to this in. 
quiry ?” 

The taxpayer who answers js 
lost; for when he protests against 
his assessment, the price he set, in 
answer to that letter, will be 
quoted to him. 

The trick is getting old in that 
city and news of it is spreading 
about. Taxpayers who get one of 
these form letters now laugh at 
them. 

The result today is that by the 
action of a few real estate men 
all the real estate dealers in that 
city have forfeited the public’ 
confidence in their form letters, 


New Jersey Press Association 
to Meet 


The sixty-ninth annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Press Association wil 
be held at the Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox 
Mass., on June 26 to 29. There will 
be.general discussions by the daily and 
weekly publishers and _ editors, the 
dailies being in_charge of William B 
bryant, of the Paterson Press Guardian 
and the weeklies in charge of F. A 
Robertson, of the Washington Star. 


Webb R. Harrison Starts Own 
Business 


Webb R. Harrison has engaged in 
business for himself manufacturing silk 
screen process color displays which will 
be sold under the name of Colorplus. 
The name of the firm is W. R. Har. 
rison and its headquarters are located 
in Seattle. Mr. Harrison formerly was 
associated with the Seattle Engraving 
Company. 


Appointed Sales Manager of 
E. T. Rugg 


Paul J. Nugent has been appointed 
sales manager of the E. T. Rugg Com- 
pany, Newark, Ohio, manufacturer of 
rope. 








If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay 4 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work on‘y, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “‘R.,’’ Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 









OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
LP. 


4 and maintain Painted Bulletis 
Lg, 


LOWELL — MASS, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Minimum order, $3.25 
Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








Want a live advertising representative 
for monthly magazine in the biggest 
field today, in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City or St. Louis, Detroit, and 
San Francisco. Box 473, I. 


WILL, BUY 
Controlling interest in N. Y. City 
classified advertising agency. Box 
488, Printers’ Ink. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED DIRECT-BY 
MAIL AGENCY FOR SALE at nominal 
figure; owner obliged to sell because of 
other interests. This is a genuine oppor- 
tunity. Box 482, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 
In midtown section, an established, mod- 
ern, up-to-date printing plant, with long 
lease. Apply: E. E. Sanborn, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 














California Sales Organization want 
additional lines to handle on broker- 
age basis. State full particulars in 
first letter. Box 465, Printers’ Ink. 


HAVE YOU ANY MULTIGRAPH 
SEGMENTS IDLE 

We want to buy 100 second-hand segments 
and will pay you a good price for them. 
Must be in good condition and good 
alignment. Write, or wire at our expense. 
Joyce Letter Shop, 535 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTOR WHO CAN ORGAN- 
IZE A high- grade sales force and put 
over big proposition in a big way, can 
secure exclusive territory for revolution- 
ary invention; nothing like it; orders 
now from government; practically no 
sales resistance, tremendous demand; 
Profit possibilities almost unlimited; we 
require a big calibre man able to think 
in terms of big earnings, with unques- 
tionable references and sufficient capital 
to finance own orders; useless to answer 
unless you can qualify. Box 474, P. I. 


WILL BUY NEWSPAPER ALONE OR 
JOIN OTHERS 
Man who has made good in newspaper 
ownership and who also has a_ record 
as a business builder, is ready to pur- 
chase; or, will put capital, time and 
est effort into a newspaper and co- 
operate with or join group of local busi- 
ness men in taking over existing publi- 
cation or developing a new property 
into a successful, creditable home -and 
community upbuilding enterprise. KRef- 
erences. Address Box 464, P. I 














$10,000 cash buys one fifth interest in 
weekly newspaper and job printing office; 
publish two extra weeklies; doing busi- 
ness of $75,000 yearly. Opportunity for 
hustler—Compositor or advertising solici- 
tor preferred. Box 479, : 





Wanted to Buy Newspaper—Experi- 
enced all round newspaperman with some 
capital and record of successful under- 
takings desires to purchase evening daily 
or weekly with job plant, or will pur- 
chase controlling interest in similar prop 
erty and take over management. i. 
pects of the field will be fully considered, 
as well as showing of the property today. 
Address Bex 463, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertising Manager by national fiction 
magazine. Must have definite experience 
obtaining national advertising accounts. 
Commission basis. Minimum drawing 
$50 week. Box 486, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
wanted for advertising agency. Good 
all around man. Experienced. Familiar 
with typography and engraving. Phone 
Penn 6124. 


Printing Salesman, Opportunity is of- 
fered young advertising man to develop 
direct-by-mail accounts; catalogue and 
color work. A large field is open for one 
who likes selling and would make print- 
ing his business. Old established house; 
ample facilities. Write fully. Box 489, P.I. 














We want high grade experienced ad- 
vertising specialty salesmen to sell our 
line of advertising pocket knives to deal- 
ers and manufacturers of all kinds. Lib- 
eral commission. Exclusive territory. 
None but proven go-getters need apply. 
Whitsett & Co., Dept. W, 212 N. Shel- 
don, Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

Are coming up with some of the largest 
department stores in the country for 
basement advertising and sales promo- 
tion managers and general assistants. 
Experienced men or women with depart- 
ment store experience are requested to 
communicate at once with Thorndike 
Deland, Retail Research Association, 
1440 Broadway, New York City. Negoti- 
ations confidential. 








Advertising—Sales Manager 


Wanted by manufacturer of food spe- 
cialty on market over 35 years. 

Man of good character and habits, ability 
and ambition, with wide experience in 
advertising and selling grocery specialty 
will have excellent opportunity. 

Give complete confidential information 
and reference. Also state salary required. 


Address Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 
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An Advertising Salesman, experienced 
and successful, will be selected by well 
rated institution specializing in standard- 
ized sales promotion services. If you 
are an aggressive seller seeking perma- 
nent connection, write us _ particulars. 
FREDERICK C. MATHEWS CO., 
P.O. Box 834, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED 
FOUR SPACE SALESMEN 
for a publication offering 
100% coverage of the new 
Ford car owners of America 
A very unusual opportunity to make a 
large and permanent commission income. 

No competition, a very intense de- 
mand for sales outlets into this field. 

You have 100% coverage, reasonable 
cost and strong dealer and jobber in- 
fluence to sell. 

A REAL OPPORTUNITY AWAITS 
THESE FOUR MEN. 

Write in detail, covering your expe- 
rience and territory. Address: G. H 
Warner, Kittle Building, 
Indiana. 





Indianapolis, 





Printinc SALESMAN 
WantTed— 


cA WELL equipped modern 
plant desires a man who con- 
trols at least $100,000 busi- 
ness a year—to such a man an 
exceptional proposition will 


be offered—but he must be 
ready to prove that he is the 
man we want. Write in detail 
class of work you control. 
Correspondence treated in 
strictest confidence. 


THE MEEROW PRESS 
312 EAST 23rd ST., NEW YORK 








WANTED 
Publication Representative 


A resignation has caused an_opening on 
the Eastern Sales staff of a Chicago pub- 
lisher of essential trade and_ technical 
magazines. Charter members A.B.C. and 


We ‘desire a man of creative ability, 
constructive in his methods and qualified 
to make and hold advertisers having a 
legitimate place in our publications. The 
field is large and varied, with professional 
tendencies, and calls for a man of agree- 
able personality and bearing who would 
sell space only on the merits of our ser- 
vice and in keeping with the high dignity 
of an ethical business. An acquaintance 
with agents and advertisers in the entire 
epee territory would be an advantage. 
The iti i 
the productive ability of the man—and 
the future opportunity such as would 
appeal to a man anxious for increasing 
responsibilities. 

Replies should state age, salary expecta- 
tions and experience. Interviews in New 
York or Chicago will be granted appli- 
cants whose letters indicate suitability. 
Address Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising-Display Salesmen 
We manufacture Genuine Photographs 
for window and counter displays, also a 
complete line of direct-mail advertising 
and have a few choice territories open 
for high grade salesmen, commission 
basis, exclusive territory. Address The 
Garraway Company, Rutherford, New 
Jersey, giving full particulars as to ex. 
perience, references, etc., in first letter, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


COPY WRITER 


ready for any connection where persua 
sive copy is in demand. Nine years 
experience. Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Directors: If a woman of 
as experienced in advertising research, 
mail promotion and news reporting, might 
fit into your organization, she will call 
on you. Please communicate with Box 
466, Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced Technical Writer 
Graduate engineer can give part time to 
preparation of book manuscripts, maga 
zine advertising, pamphlets, and direct 
mail folders, covering machine tool equip- 
ment, mechanical and electrical appliances, 
automobiles and accessories. Box 476, PLL. 


DEALER-HELPS MAN 
Thirteen years’ advertising experience; 
six years as advertising manager for re. 
tailer; two years with national advertiser. 
Can handle all dealer promotion work, 
production details and assist manager 
generally. Box 480, Printers’ Ink. 


Women’s Appeal Copy 


in advertising home and women’s 
products, perfumes, cosmetics, in- 
teriors, food, clothing, soaps, furni- 
ture, publicity, etc. Box 485, P. I 











29 national advertisers 
have used my “copy” 


Free lance: copy: layouts: direct-mail: 
etc.: 8 years national advertising man- 
ager: 10 years agency copy chief: whole 
or part time. Box 472, Printers’ Ink. 











GREAT 
COPY 


One of the highest paid, 
because biggest business- 
building copy writer in 
America, has some time 
available. 


Box 462, Printers’ Ink 
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Production Manager. Competent execu- 
tive with 12 years’ experience in Printing, 
Type, Engraving, Estimating, extensive 
training of agency methods, dependable, 
tactful, shrewd buyer. Desires position 
with opportunity. Box 467, P. 


Production Manager. 24 yrs. practical 
experience printing trade, thoroughly ef- 
ficient in presswork and composition. Esti- 
mate, make dummies, layout, handle all 
details and problems. Age 38, married, 
reasonable salary. Box 477, P. I. 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
24, college trained with 3% years’ adver- 
tising and printing experience. Has a 
thorough working knowledge of advertis- 
ing. Desires position where advancement 
is the reward for hard work. Box 483, P.I. 


JOB WANTED 


In Cincinnati. For the past six years sell- 
ing advertising in New York City. Now 
making $80 straight salary. Will accept 
less. Personal reasons only make change 
necessary. Christian. Age 32, 6 ft., mar- 
ried, children. Bank and business refer- 
ences. Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 


A WELL-GROUNDED ADVERTISING 
AND MERCHANDISING MAN 
College graduate, former general sales 
and advertising manager of a national 
organization solicits correspondence from 
responsible manufacturer or publisher, 
who is interested in New England. 
Excellent credentials. Now located 
in Boston. Address Box 484, care 

of Printers’ Ink. 


Layout—Copy 
Production—Contact 


for agency service or assistant to busy 
advertising manager. College educated, 
age 32, married, successful record, high- 
est recommendations, unusual circum- 
stances make this man available immedi- 
ately at $65. Box 487, Printers’ Ink. 


COLLEGE MAN, 27, with several years’ 
selling experience, is anxious to get into 
advertising work in a selling capacity 
with agency or publication. 

He is now district manager for one of 
the largest coffee houses and has made 
a success of his previous undertakings. 
Because of his experience and natural 
abilities, he believes he is especially quali- 
fied for advertising work, and would like 
an opportunity to prove the case. Ad- 
dress Box 481, care of Printers’ Ink. 


READ THIS 


Experienced Production 
Manager Available 


Over 6 years in charge of preparation 
and production of advertising, magazines, 
trade journals and campaign literature— 
ag managing editor and agency produc- 
tion manager. 

Eight years Practical Shop Training 
Thorough knowledge of Typography and 

yout, Artwork and Engraving, Press- 
work, Electrotyping, Paper and Carton 
Manufacture, and Roto-gravure. Experi- 
enced in Purchasing, Office Detail and 
Scheduling. Age 31. Married. References 
and samples exchanged. Box 469, P. I. 
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Advertising Solicitor with one of the 
highest selling records in the trade paper 
field wishes a desirable connection in 
the near future—or will represent two 
or three publications in Middle Western 
territory on a commission basis. Familiar 
with Western, Middle Western and East- 
ern territory and agencies. Best of refer- 
ences for 12 years back. Box 478, P. I. 


one national advertiser 
used over 500 of my “ads” 


29 national advertisers and 83 firms have 
used my “copy’”—some for 5 years con- 
tinuously. Five years national adver- 
tising manager; ten years agency copy 
chief. I am open for Free-Lance work— 
ads, layouts, ideas, direct mail, etc., or 
as advertising manager. Box 500, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGEMENT 
A man who has the reputation of being 
one of the outstanding circulators of 
the country will be available for new 
position July 1. Many years’ experience 
on morning, evening and Sunday papers 
in cities up to a million population. Ex- 
cellent reasons for changing. Unqualified 
recommendations. No miracle man, but 
can successfully meet any contingency 
or emergency. Cuesta treated confiden- 
tially. Address Box 501, Printers’ Ink. 











Classified 
Advertising Manager 


That can revive a weak sister 
or energize a walking corpse. 
19 years of selling and execu- 
tive work which includes—the 
sad and the smug _ ones. 
Brother: It will cost $10,000 
to get me—but I can produce 
and make them produce. Ad- 
dress Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 











SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Experienced in drug, 
confectionery, and gro- 
cery lines is open for 
new position. Thirty-six 
years old and married. 
We recommend _ this 
man for his ability, 
energy and sincerity. He 
will give a mighty good 
account of himself in 
any of the lines men- 
tioned. Address: George 
Batten Company, Inc., 
383 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Thee NEW MA R MON--~a successful car 


for successful people «It’s a Great Automobile” 


Mar a ¢ chass nhs 
Jian $ “ 











Ja Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
of Indianapolis, is proud to be identified 
with the rapidly growing success of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Company, in the 
capacity of advertising counsel. 
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Kellogg’s success .. . f 
a thousand newspapers . .. 
The Chicago Tribune | = 


| eee rews G built Kellogg’s strikingly suc- - 
cessful business—advertising in more than 

a thousand newspapers. And in no other news. 
paper has Kellogg bought so much advertising 
as in The Chicago Tribune. During the past 
five years Kellogg has spent more than $55,000 
in The Tribune. : 



















IOS 


of Kellogg’s business comes from less than 9% of the 
country’s area—the five states of The Chicago Terri- 
tory. There are sound reasons why. Here is concen- 
trated 17% of the nation’s population, possessing more 
than 20% of the national wealth. The Chicago 
Tribune is read by 60% of the families in 1,151 towns 
of this rich market. 


The Chicageo Tribune q 








{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI(} 
Circulation over 600,000 Weekdays and Over 1,000,000 Sundays 














